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TUESDAY: LINDBERGH FLIES 





THURSDAY: NEW CRUISER WEDNESDAY: SPEED TIRES 














An Orchestra Seat 


for “the Greatest Show on Earth’’ 
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. o LIGHTS boring through the night... 
the quick staccato bark of a machine gun... 


streaks of fire... confusion... Hours Jater: 
headlines a name known around the world is 
now an epitaph. 


@ Bronze doors of a great Central bank click 
shut. Grim-faced men conferring around a 
thick-topped table, ponder a new crisis in a 
world affected with economic tumult... Hours 


later: headlines: a new policy ... A conces- 
sion... the financial world breathes easier. 
¢ 


TODAY, in a world teeming with crisis and 
creative struggle, no man or woman can live 
intelligently without a clear perspective of the 
world’s important events, their background, 
their meaning translated into terms that bring 
them home to us. As interpreter and guide 
to this ever-shifting drama we offer you 
NEWS-WEEK. 


Julian Watkins, Circulation Manager, News-Week, 
Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
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TO MY BOSS 





... Uf he wants me to be a better Secretary 


AM writing this note because I do 

not want to bother you during of- 

fice hours, particularly at a time 
like this. 


You are patient with me, and you 
make an effort to conceal your irri- 
tation over the occasional misspelled 
words, incorrect capitalizations, or 
grammatical errors that somehow 
creep into my work. To err may be 
only human, but I know that we can 
not afford errors. I want to do better. 


I need some assistance more depend- 
able than merely asking others in the 
ofice when I am uncertain. That not 
only wastes time, but still leaves room 
for the dangerous element of guess- 
work, 

Now there is something I wish you 
would do to help me give you better 
work. An absolutely unique book has 
just been published, called THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK BOOK, which com- 
bines a Complete Dictionary with a 
comprehensive Manual of correct us- 
age and business practice. It not only 
answers all questions of Style, Gram- 
mar, Punctuation, Abbreviations, Bus- 
iness Letter Writing, Diction, Spell- 
ing, Combining Words, and so on, but 
it gives actual examples so that I 
can’t go wrong. 


It even contains such invaluable ex- 
tra helps as whole sections on Writing 
Reports, Filing, Minutes of a Meeting, 
Legal Forms, Planning Itineraries, 
Telegraph, Cable, and Radio, Manu- 
scripts, Copyrights, Trademarks and 
Patents, Bibliographies and Indexes, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Resolutions, 
Reference Sources—in fact, everything 
vital to the successful execution of 
my duties. And in addition to the com- 
plete dictionary there are special in- 
dexes of Business Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Weights, Meas- 
ures, and Standards, Persons and 
Places, Signs and Symbols. 


Will you permit me to send for this 
book? If you will OK the order, I 
should like to get it at once, with the 
promise that I will use it and study 
it conscientiously. And by helping me 
in this way, I feel that I shall be 
helping you too. I shall be sincerely 
grateful to you for your approval. 


“ 
NY 


——— 


— 























YOURS TO USE FOR 5 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 


Secretaries to many of the most prominent men 
in America are highly enthusiastic over this 
new 1287-page, thumb-indexed SECRETARY’S 
DESK BOOK. Let us send you a copy with 
our guarantee that not only your secretary, but 
everyone in the office will find it an indispensable 
source of daily reference. Anyone who uses 
words—who must rely on them to give the best 
impression of his firm and of himself—who 
wants his correspondence and his daily work 
to be correct, effective, and a credit to him— 
can profitably use this remarkably complete new 
source of help. Clip and mail the coupon below 
without money (unless you so prefer). When 
postman delivers the book to you, pay him only 
$3.50 plus few cents postage. 


Then let this remarkable volume prove its 
value. See for yourself how quickly it will im- 
prove your correspondence and every item of 
office work. See how much you will wish to refer 
to it,—and how readily it will put exactly the 
information you want right at your fingertips. 
But if at any time within five days—for any 
reason—you wish to return the book, we will 
immediately refund your $3.50. That is how 
convinced we are that once you have seen this 
immensely practical, helpful volume “at work,” 
nothing could take its place. Mail coupon today 
to The John C. Winston Co., 353 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
353 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“REAL HELP” Say these Secretaries ... 


“This book is ocgieaete to any secretary and I would yoogemmend it 


without reservation.” — A. oe: Secy. to Mr. du Pont, E 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 


“Without a doubt a most co ae ote volume of practically all 
MC Q. Leach, Secy. to the President, 


the —. a secretary needs.” — 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE “8 


“A wee valuable part of the conipment of a secretary’s desk.”—L. O. 
e 


Chasey, Secy. to the Governor, STATE OF INDIANA. 


***I mmediately upon 
SURANCE CO., ordere 
Transcription Dept. 


oe 


ublication the METROPOLITAN LIFE IN- 
57 copies—one for each stenographer in its 
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Pusasz send me THE SECRETARY'S DESK BOOK, 
1287 pages, bound in Art Fabrikoid, thumb indexed. When postman 
delivers it, I will pay him $3.50 plus few cents postage, and you 
agree that if at any time within 5 days I wish to return the book 
to you, I may do so and you will refund my $3.50 in full. 
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O Pook ‘will be sent postpaid, Some’ return’ privilege applies, of coarse. 











LETTERS 


TYPOGRAPHY APPROVED 


You are probably receiving numerous let- 
ters of congratulation since the first issue of 
NEWS-WEEK has appeared. I should like to 
compliment you especially on the typography 
of your new publication which does not impose 
a physical strain on the eyes as in the case 
of some other magazines. 

LEWIS H. CARRIS 
National Society for The 
Prevention of Blindness 





INTELLIGENT 

It looks like a very interesting publica- 
tion and will, no doubt, be favorably received 
by a public who likes the news condensed in 
such an intelligent fashion. The illustrations 
are also a very good feature. 

ROWE STEWART 
Philadelphia, Pa. , 


COVER TO COVER 

I was very much interested in the first is- 
sue of NEWS-WEEK. I read it from cover to 
cover and liked the way the editorial matter 
is handled very much, Such a publication 
ought to find ready acceptance both with read- 
ers and advertisers. 

STANWOOD A. MERRILL 
Toledo, Ohio 


MEAT OF ALL NEWS i 

I have looked over NEWS-WEEK with 
much interest and believe you have something 
new and unusual in the way of a news maga- 
zine. The format, the articles and pictures 
undoubtedly will cater to many persons who 
like to get the meat of all the news in a quick 
and interesting manner. You have set a high 
standard in your initial issue. The real work 
will be to equal it in succeeding issues. 

ROBERT WADDELL 
Lancaster, Pa. 


IMPRESSIVE COVERAGE 

It seems to me to be a valuable publication 
and is certainly one which fills a definite 
want in my office. Its presentation of the 
week’s significant news leaves nothing to be 
desired and I congratulate you on so impres- 
sive a coverage of world events. 

CAMERON ROGERS 
New York City 


“WE” LIKE IT 
We like it—particularly the timely news 
photographs and the attractive format. Edi- 
torially, too, it is readable in an authoritative, 
interesting and impartial way. 
JEROME B. GRAY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NO DISAPPOINTMENT 

Naturally I looked forward to the’ first issue 
of NEWS-WEEK and, while I was quite sur- 
prised at its make-up, I was not disappointed. 
I found it easy to read and certainly very in- 


teresting. 
JOHN F. REEDER 
Detroit, Mich. 


WELL LOADED 
Received the first issue of NEWS-WEEK. 
It appears to be loaded with good news mat- 
ter. Very much interested in your make-up. 
ELMER W. FROEHLICH 
Detroit, Mich. 


NICELY GOTTEN UP 


The book is nicely gotten up, the illustra- 
tions and news are up to the minute and each 
news item is brief and to the point, enabling 
any reader to keep up with current events 
without spending too much time on any one 
article. Our opinion is you are doing a good 
job and you deserve success. 

R. A. MAYO 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LAYMAN’S VERDICT 
I am pleased to report, as a layman, I feel 
that you have done an especially fine job. 
JOSEPH E. LOWES Jr. 
Hartford, Conn. 





NEWS-WEEK 


PROMISES EXCEEDED 


I have just received a copy of NEWS- 
WEEK. I think it exceeds the promises you 
make for it. While I have not yet read the 
text, I found the photographs exceptionally in- 
teresting and well-selected. I hope you will 
keep their selection based on a policy as 
timely and fearless as that which led to the 
choosing of your “hanging” photograph on 
Page 3. 

J. D. TARCHER 


New York City 


MODERN JOURNALISM 


The copy of your new publication—the very 
first—has come, and I became more than in- 
terested in going through it and in readiag 
enough of the articles to get a real taste of it. 
I think very highly of it indeed. It is modern 
journalism. 
as well as anything I have seen. Nothing 
comes to mind that is better done. Certainly 
one can only wish well to all of you who have 
made so worthy a start. You deserve success. 





It may be tuned to the times. 





F. J. ROSS 
New York City 
$3.50 $2.25 
t. . 
ot i at 








MONO FILM 
Made by DuPont 


A New Reversal Film for all 16 
m.m. Movie Cameras 

Normal Speed—fine grain—wide lati- 
tude—great contrast. Prices include 
processing and return postage. 

Write for Name of Nearest Dealer 
MONO FILM COMPANY 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City 











THE SOCIAL EMBASSY OF TWO CONTINENTS 





AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Convenient location, unexcelled 
cuisine and a continental atmos- 
phere combine to make “The 
Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
| nents” interesting and pleasant 
for a night, a week-end or longer. 


Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 








Suites from $10 


RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 
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HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 51st Street, New York 
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THE COVER 


Monday: Pope Pius XI consents to pose 
for the camera as he listens while Guglielmo 
mi inaugurates the world’s first ultra 
short-wave radio telephone station at Vatican 
City. (Paramount News-Keystone.) 

Tuesday: Col. Charles A. Lindbergh comes 
out of seclusion and makes his first airplane 
flight in many months, a business trip from 
Newark to Baltimore. (Wide World.) 

Wednesday: The tires on which Sir Malcolm 
Campbell traveled at 272 miles per hour, 
Note the difference between the four tires 
after he used them for nine miles and the 
new, unused tire at the bottom—(See page 20.) 
(Acme.) 

Thursday: The U.S.S. Portland, the second 
eruiser completed since the London Treaty, 
was commissioned at the Boston Navy Yard, 
(Acme.) 

Friday: Russia lowers the tax on sunflower 
seed, favorite food of President Kalinin and 
peasants—(See page 16.) (Soyuzphoto.) 

Saturday: Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese dele- 
gate, walks out as his nation defies the 
ae | > 4 of Nations—(See page 13.) (Wid: 

iy 


Sunday: Six days after Jim Browning put 
a toe-hold, flying-scissors and body-slam on 
“Strangler” Lewis to win the world’s wrestling 
championship, the usual dispute over the title 
arose. (International.) 


INDEX 
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Democrats Take Over Government 
New Cabinet Members Ook 
Hoover Retires To Palo Alto . 


Home News: 
Confused Methods Delay Repeal 9 
Debt Negotiations Gain . . . 10 
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Foreign News: 
Japan Withdraws From League 13 
German Elections Hectic . . . 14 
Mussolini Explains Guns . . . 16 
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Campbell’s Record Run . . . 20 
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22 
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Democrats Take Over National Government 


¢ 


Roosevelt Starts To 
Make Good on His 
New Deal Pledges 


Also Plans Fun as President 





Grave Problems Face New Chief 
Executive and Hopeful Nation 
Looks to Him for Leadership 





On Saturday Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt becomes 32nd President of the 
United States, and the first President 
whose term will end on Jan. 20 instead 
of traditional Mar. 4. 

As he lays his hand upon the big 
Roosevelt Family Bible, printed in 
Dutch, to take the solemn oath of of- 
fice which Chief Justice Hughes will 
administer, Mr. Roosevelt will signal- 
ize the tenor and temper of his Admin- 
istration: Faith, Hope and Charity. 

For the inaugural text he has chosen 
is from Thirteenth Chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, at 
which place the Bible will be opened 
and which ends momentously: 

“And now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 


The New Deal 


And on Saturday afternoon, when 
the fanfares are dying in echoes, Mr. 
Roosevelt will enter the White House, 
toward whose portals he has been jour- 
neying for twenty years, and there he 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, the new First Lady 
of the Land, will abide with faith, hope, 
and charity, symbolic of the new deal 
which is the promise of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

No American for over a century has 
been groomed for the Presidency as 
has Mr. Roosevelt. Within a week af- 
ter his first appearance at Albany as 
the frock-coated college boy Senator 
from Dutchess County, he started a 
fight with Tammany Hall that put him 
on the front pages of the nation. 

When only 38, he was nominated for 
the Vice Presidency. Since then, by 
correspondence, travel, and a ceaseless 
Widening of his circle of friends, he has 
kept himself before the whole country. 

Temperamentally, he has an extraor- 
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© wide wor.o 


The Thirty-Second President of The United States 


dinary equipment for the office he is 
about to fill. He thrives on the multi- 
farious personal contacts that wear so 
many Presidents down. 

He enjoys talking to people as they 
enjoy talking to him; and everyone, 
from Senator Huey Long, the Louis- 
iana Demosthenes, to French Ambas- 


sador Paul Claudel, leaves his offices 


with a smile. 


Plans For Fun 


Mr. Roosevelt has hinted to friends 
his determination to be the first Chief 
Executive who will have fun at the 
White House since the inexhaustible 
as _ 

Perhaps illness holds the key to his 
disposition, for men who are crippled 
are prone to become either abnormally 
sour or abnormally sunny. 


Critics distrust this sunniness, hold- 
ing that one who can be nice to so 
many must lack firmness of his own. 
They complain that Mr. Roosevelt is 
dilatory, won’t take things seriously. 
They are forever calling on him to be 
specific. 


Has Mind of His Own 


The fear expressed some months ago 
that he lacks the intellectual integ- 
rity is now being dissipated. Defend- 
ers say that the new President has a 
mind of his own, but is also charmingly 
equipped to keep it to himself until the . 
need for revelation arises. 

Not that he is trusted—far from it. 
But, in a depression-weary land the 
vast. majority of the people look be- 
yond the man to the quality of his 
leadership with hope for action. 
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When his term ends four years from 
last Jan. 20 (under the newly ratified 
lame-duck amendment) the country 
will know better what manner of man 
Mr. Roosevelt is as President. 

By then, the wrangle in the East will 
possibly have resolved into peace after 
who knows what suffering; intergov- 
ernmental debts will have been can- 
celled, revised or defaulted; arma- 
ments will have been reduced by inter- 
national agreement or increased by 
frightened competition; prohibition re- 
peal: will have been rejected or rati- 
fied; and the depression will have be- 
come a nightmare or—. 


To Restore Torn Fabric 


“We must restore the torn fabric of 
our common life,” the new President 
said recently. 

There are great rents in the fabric 
now. Next Monday the President con- 
venes a Governors’ Conference at the 
White House to begin restoration. 

There will be a discussion of reor- 
ganizing local governments to reduce 
taxation, of separating 326 items now 
subject to both State and Federal levy. 

There will be talk of Federal relief 
to the unemployed, toward which Mr. 
Roosevelt is far more sympathetic than 
his predecessor. The better use of 
land by reforestation and flood control, 
the ambitious Roosevelt plan to de- 
velop the Tennessee River Watershed, 
relief to mortgage-burdened debtors, 
will also be considered. 

The next item on the Roosevelt 
agenda is the debt conference with 
Great Britain. Reparations and war 
debts, say economists, have much to 
do with the present economic distress. 
Reparations have gone over the dam. 
Debts are tumbling after them in the 
case of six nations, including France, 
all of which defaulted on their Decem- 
ber payments. Few think the remain- 
ing creditors will pay June install- 
ments. 

The President will try to salvage 
what he can, perhaps a lump sum, and 
persuade Great Britain to lead other 
countries back to the gold standard. 
Despite economists, there is a large 
public opinion in this country which 
insists on payment “to the last red 
cent.” This does not make the Roose- 
velt task easier. 


Balancing the Budget 


Next month, the new Congress will 
assemble to attempt fulfillment of the 
Democratic campaign promises. One 
of these, the re-submission of prohi- 
bition to the States, has already been 
accomplished. Chief among those re- 
maining is the question of balancing 
the budget and reducing government 
expenditures. 

The Democrats pledged to cut ex- 
The move to give Mr. 
Roosevelt unprecedented powers to 
abolish, curtail or consolidate Federal 
agencies is an admission of Congres- 
sional inability to make this pledge 
good. 


——— 


If he succeeds, there will be a wail 
from those who lose their jobs. If he 
fails, he will be castigated as a weak- 
ling. It is not yet clear whether the 
“dictatorial” powers include authority 
to reduce veterans’ benefits, greatest 
of governmental extravagance. Even 
with promised economies, it is likely 
that more excise and income taxes must 
be levied to balance the budget. 

A host of assorted financial problems 
faces him. There is the question of 
strengthening the banking structure by 
the Glass Bill or similar legislation. 

There is the matter of extending the 
Reconstruction Finance Oorp. As a 
rescue agency to tottering banks and 
businesses and of widening its powers 
of direct relief. There are a hundred 
ramifications of the private debt tan- 
gle which have brought on foreclosures, 
moritoriums, and statewide bank hol- 
idays. 

There is pressure to issue more cur- 














— 


spoken critic of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff passed three years ago, which 
brought reprisals throughout the world, 
Experts meet, solemnly agree that 
tariff barriers are chief factors in the 
strangulation of trade, and go home to 
watch their respective governments 
raise rates even higher. 

It is easy to talk generally of a low 
tariff but difficult to convince powerful 
domestic interests that tax rates on 
imported products competing with 
theirs should be reduced, especially in 
times of bad business. 

Mr. Roosevelt proposes to get around 
the difficulty by tariff bargains with 
other nations and has already talked 
with the Canadian Minister, presum- 
ably on this subject. 


Multiplicity of Tasks 


With a multiplicity of tasks facing 
him, his ears ring with a suffering peo- 
ple’s cry for action. Congress, in a 
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ACME 


Ready for Another Large Roosevelt Family 


rency and make debts contracted in 
better times easier to pay. Mr. Roose- 
velt is opposed to currency inflation, in 
favor of “liberalizing” the R. F. C. 
and of scaling the debt structure down 
all along the line. 

He has other plans to aid the farm- 
er beside reducing his debts. Chief 
of these is an attempt to attack the 
commodity surplus. In his Topeka 
campaign speech he raised the frame- 
work of the domestic allotment plan, a 
scheme to reward farmers to decrease 
their acreage, with money obtained 
from a consumers tax. In Congress 
the frame was hung with strange dec- 
orations ‘and buried, at least tempor- 
arily. 


Further Farm Relief 


The President also favors govern- 
ment purchase of marginal, or uneco- 
nomic, farm lands. To take them out 
of production and employ them for re- 
forestation. 

The tariff is another armful. It is 
easier to raise a tariff than to lower 
it. The new President, in common with 
others of his party, has been an out- 


maze of bewilderment, has become cog- 
nizant of its impotence and is waiting 
for orders before acting. 

Mr. Roosevelt will have a majority 
in both Houses, an enormous public 
opinion at his back and a trunkful of 
patronage which he promises not to 
distribute blindly. 

An experienced Legislator, a student 
of government all his life, he has not 
been the big stick type like his late 
cousin, Theodore Roosevelt Sr., who 
tried even to work his will with the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Few, if any men ever entered the 
White House at as crucial a time 4s 
he. There is open talk on the Senate 
floor of sporadic revolution in the 
West. 

In every American city are camps of 
hungry, shivering humans living like 
stray dogs at the edge of dump heaps 
and railroad yards, their homes patch- 
work shelters, their food what they can 
beg. Highways are lined with wan- 
derers, beating their way West, or 
East, or anywhere, to seek the living 
that is forever beyond reach. 

What will the new deal do for them? 
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NEW CABINET: All Sections 
Recognized by Roosevelt 


When a President-elect chooses his 
official family, he must think of those 
who nominated him, those who elected 
him and those who may support his 
future policies. 

After election day he begins piecing 
out the mosaic, State beside State, phi- 
losophy beside philosophy, henchman 
beside henchman, with the best mate- 
rial available. Old friends turn him 
down for personal reasons, “prima 
donnas” demand this place instead of 
that, bosses increase their pressure. 
Inauguration approaches, the slate is 
still half empty and in haste he 
scratches in the last few names and 
prays for luck. Thus are Cabinets 
made. 


A National Cabinet 


Forty-two States gave Mr. Roosevelt 
their electoral vote. Nominated by 
impetus from the Far West and South, 
he had been elected by the whole na- 
tion. He owed it a national Cabinet, 
which, supporters say, he has tried to 
give. Though “super-men” are absent, 
their philosophies are represented. 

In the Treasury an Eastern sound 
money man is balanced against a po- 
tential “Trust-Busting” Attorney Gen- 
eral from the West. There is a Repub- 
lican “bull moose” in the Interior De- 
partment, a “farmers’ friend” in Agri- 
culture, an old fashioned Southern 
statesman at the head of the Navy and 
a low tariff advocate in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

There are two Catholics to soften the 
resentment of those who feel that Smith 
was turned down because of his relig- 
ion, and a lieutenant of William Gibbs 
McAdoo, whom the Ku Klux Klan 
backed for President in 1924. There is 
a Congregationalist .from Mormon 
Utah. There was almost a Jew. And 
finally, there is the first woman Cabinet 
member in the history of the United 
States. Mr. Roosevelt chose the follow- 
ing: ; 

SECRETARY OF STATE: Senator 
Cordell Hull, lean, sober, studious, hu- 
morless. The man who crumbled at the 
sidelong ironies of Al Smith before the 
Democratic convention at Chicago last 
June and the radio sets of the country. 
In those hot days he was champion of 
the last-ditch prohibition forces in his 
party. 

Young Begged Off 


Today he is down for Secretary of 
State by virtue of the unwillingness of 
Owen D. Young to take the post, that 
skilled negotiator having begged off on 
the ground of his wife’s illness. 

While gay Washington golfs, bids at 
contract, drinks cocktails, Senator 
Hull is at home reading. And his read- 
ing is usually in government reports, 
tables of statistics, tariff schedules. 

An original Roosevelt man, this 62- 
year-old native of Overton, Overton 
Co., Tenn., comes to his job prepared 


to back the Roosevelt policy of lower- 
ing tariffs throughout the world by 
bargains with other nations. He has 
lived with tariff problems since his 
graduation from the law school of 
Cumberland University in his home 
State. 

First as convention delegate, then 
as a member of the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture, Cordell Hull climbed the rungs 
of the political ladder, until he had 
mounted to the position of Circuit 
Court Judge and was sent to Congress 
in 1907. 


Sent to the Senate 


He was spoken of as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives but instead 
he went across the rotunda to the Sen- 
ate in 1930, leaving behind him a record 
of hard legislative spadework. He was 
the author of the original income tax 
bill which President Woodrow Wilson 
demanded in 1913. 

Three years later he drafted the re- 
vised income tax law and the inheri- 
tance tax. Last month, he sought to 
perfect his taxation pattern by remov- 
ing exemptions from Federal, State and 
Municipal securities. 

As he enters the Cabinet he is at 
once confronted with the looming prob- 
lems posed by the advancing Japanese, 
the moot question of cooperation with 
the League of Nations, the lingering 
matters of disarmament which trouble 
Geneva, and the immediate business of 
getting down to international brass 
tacks with the British debt conferees. 


Penn., 65 years ago. His father, a well- 
to-do manufacturer, dissuaded him 
from becoming a doctor and persuaded 
him to enter the school of mines of 
Columbia University. After his gradu- 
ation he took the grand tour, studied 
music in Paris, Vienna and Munich, re- 
ported a near-east disturbance for 
James Gordon Bennett’s New York 
Herald, just missed a mix-up between 
Kitchener and Fuzzy-Wuzzy in the Su- 
dan. 

He went, wearing overalls, into his 
father’s factory. He was no Horatio 
Alger hero but he came to be president 
of the American Cdr and Foundry Co., 
with plants from Berwick to Chicago 
manufacturing railway cars of all types, 
motor trucks and busses. His father’s 
firm of Jackson and Woodin was 
merged with the American Car in 1899. 


Composed Anthem 


Now and then Mr. Woodin would go 
away from smoking stacks and noisy 
foundries to his music and write or- 
chestral pieces such as “Oriental Qe” 
which was played by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Lately he wrote, “Raggedy 
Ann Sunny Songs,” pieces to be played 
to children upon ukeleles. 

Lying in bed, Mr. Woodin improvises 
both upon the ukelele and the guitar. 
“Franklin Delano Roosevelt March” is 
the name of the song composed by the 
car manufacturer, which will be the 
official anthem at Mr. Roosevelt’s inaug- 
uration. 

Mr. Woodin has been a good Repub- 








INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Woodin Goes From Private to Public Life 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY: 
William H. Woodin composes sympho- 
nies, bosses 2,000 men making railway 
cars and motor busses, collects coins. 

Outstanding among the country’s in- 
dustrialists in his support of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s candidacy, Mr. Woodin, like 
Senator Hull, is second choice for his 
job. Originally, Senator Carter Glass 
cf Virginia was supposed to take over 
the mantle of Ogden Mills. 

The caustic veteran, however, balked, 
and Mr. Roosevelt turned to the small, 
bustling New Yorker for the difficult 
task of handling an unbalanced bud- 
get, with a Jitterish nation looking crit- 
ically on. 

Mr. Woodin was born in Berwick, 


lican, member of the exclusive Union 
Club of New York and the still more 
exclusively Republican Union League 
of Philadelphia, but in 1928 he followed 
the flaming brown derby of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith into the Democratic 
fold and four years later he was listed 
among the prominent contributors to 
the Roosevelt campaign fund. 


SECRETARY OF WAR: George H. 
Dern of Utah, ex-football captain, ex- 
governor, miner and banker, is be- 
lieved to have been intended for the 
Department of the Interior. Califor- 
nians, whom he fought over division of 
power and navigation benefits rising 
from Boulder Dam, headed him off. 











Mr. Dern is 60. Born'in Nebraska, 
he went to the State University, and 
helped capture the football champion- 
ship of the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence. He moved to Utah, entered 
business and the State Senate. A 
Democratic-Progressive fusion made 
him governor of that State. Chair- 
manship of the annual governors’ con- 
ference four years ago made him a 
friend of Roosevelt. Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Dern are friends. 

The Secretary of War need not be 
a great warrior. His duties include 
supervision of rivers, which means 
flood control... Mr. Roosevelt has an- 
nounced a great project for the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River 
Watershed. Secretary Dern will have 
much to do with that project. His ex- 
perience at Boulder Dam will help. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL: Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, short, 
white-haired, with clipped moustache 
and blazing blue eyes: the “detective” 
of the oil scandals and recent bride- 
groom (see page 19). As far as is 
known, he is Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
choice for the job.. He was offered the 
post some time ago, accepted, turned it 
down later and then accepted again. 

Senator Walsh is 74. He was born 
at Two Rivers, Wis., graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin, and was 
principal of the high school at Stur- 
geon Bay in that State. When he 
moved to Helena, Mont. he left black- 
boards for Blackstone. He was de- 
feated for Congress in 1906, for the 
Senate in 1910, elected in 1912 and 
never beaten since. 


Led Woman Suffrage Fight 


Against storms of disapproval he 
led the fights for the confirmation of 
Justice Brandeis, woman suffrage, the 
child labor amendment, and the Lea- 
gue of Nations. When he first smelt 
the odor of the oil scandals, Demo- 
cratic and Republican newspapers as- 
sailed him as “an assassin of charac- 
ter.” 

He presided over the deadlocked 
Democratic convention at Madison 
Square Garden in 1924 and over the 
Chicago convention last June. In 1924 
he halted a move to nominate him for 
the vice presidency by adjourning the 
session. In 1928 he withdrew from the 
Presidential race in favor of Smith. 
He, too, is an original Roosevelt man. 

His office is likely to emerge from 
the innocuous desuetude into which it 
has fallen since “T. R.” was trust- 
busting. Regulation of security mar- 
kets, a check on the powers of inter- 
state holding companies, banking prac- 
tices now under Congressional scrut- 
iny, may well provoke prosecution, fur- 
nishing the Senator’s chief problems. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL: James 
A. Farley of New York, size 1144 shoed, 
six foot two, 210 pounder, shiney- 
headed, redcheeked, Jovial Irishman, 
a good Elk (and one-time head of 
that order) was a foregone conclusion 
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from the moment Mr. Roosevelt named 
him chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Farley is 44. Born in Rock- 
land County, N. Y., he ran errands for 
his mother’s grocery store, departed for 
a New York City commercial school 
and became a politician as soon as he 
got his first long pants. 


Defeated as a Wet 


In Stony Point he built up an or- 
ganization modeled after Tammany 
Hall. Defeated for re-election for the 


Legislature because he was a wet, he . 


had held appointive posts and offices 
within his party. 

As a sideline to politics, Mr. Farley 
was a salesman. A Roman Catholic, 
he is married and has two daughters 
and a son. 

When Farley was a New York State 
boxing commissioner, “Bill” McGeehan 
dubbed him one of the “Three Dumb 
Dukes.” As a politician he is rated 
otherwise and is considered eminently 
fitted for his job at Washington, dis- 
tributing patronage. 


Early Supporters Favored 


Already he has indicated that the 
earliest Roosevelt supporters will get 
first choice of jobs, a situation causing 
Tammany’s boss, John F. Curry, con- 
siderable worry. Farley’s few remain- 
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Frances Perkins and Her Daughter 


ing hairs may grow whiter over de- 
partmental problems of airmail con- 
tracts, lowering the postage rate, and 
raising postal income. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY: Sen- 
ator Claude A. Swanson of Virginia, 
big Navy man, will probably please the 
service, always fearful of cuts from a 
Democratic Administration. : 

Senator Swanson is 70. He worked 
his way through Randolph-Macon and 
got a law degree from the University 
of Virginia. He has been a congress- 
man, governor of his State and since 
1910, a senator. 

Senator Swanson has stuck close to 
his desk and never gone to sea, except 
on an ocean liner. But he does know 








something about the Navy. In the 
Senate, he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval affairs. He was friend- 
ly with a young Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy named Franklin Roosevelt, 

Recently, as ranking Democrat on 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, 
he was sent to the London Naval Con- 
ference by Mr. Hoover. That confer- 
ence, now adjourned, has still to reach 
a solution. Naval limitation is a fea- 
ture of recent disarmament confer- 
ences. Conferences will be Senator 
Swanson’s problem. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 
Harold L. Ickes, of Illinois, early Bull 
Moose, Hughes Republican, La Follette 
Progressive, Smith Republican and 
Roosevelt campaigner, was a third 
choice. Roosevelt would like to keep 
the Progressives on the Democratic side 
permanently. With this in mind, he of- 
fered the Interior post first to Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, then to 
Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexi- 
co. Both refused, but agreed on Mr, 
Ickes as a substitute. 


Likes Forlorn Hopes 


Mr. Ickes is 58. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania, he moved to Illinois, received a 
law degree from the University of Chi- 
cago, and took to the field as a news- 
paper man and political reformer. For- 
lorn hopes are to his liking. For years 
he bearded Samuel Insull when the lat- 
ter was lion of Chicago. 

His wife is a member of the Illinois 
Legislature. They have three sons and 
a daughter. Mr. Ickes is a Pfesbyterian. 

His selection is pointed to as evidence 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s increasing determi- 
nation to be liberal in handling the 
power question. It will be under Mr. 
Ickes’ jurisdiction and his biggest prob- 
lem. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE: 
Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, thick haired, 
farm journal editor, son of Harding's 
secretary of Agriculture, ex-Republi- 
can, was chosen from the State of 
greatest farm discontent. 

Mr. Wallace is the baby of the Cab- 
inet. He is 44, five months younger 
than Mr. Farley. He was graduated 
from Iowa State College and became 
the third of his family to edit Wallace’s 
Farmer, since merged with the Iowa 
Homestead and widely circulated 
through the Corn Belt. 


Never Held Office 


Mr. Wallace has never before held 
political office, but he was a Smith Re- 
publican in 1928 and actively campaign- 
ed for Roosevelt last year. He is cred- 
ited with carrying Iowa, a Republican 
stronghold, for the President-elect. He 
has been married 19 years, has two sons 
and a daughter, and is a Presbyterian. 

A major problem for him will be the 
domestic allotment plan. Outlined by 
Roosevelt in his Topeka speech, it was 
Wallace’s brain child and because it 
proposed to reduce production, it was 
the first farm remedy to receive sym- 
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Machine politicians find her hard to’ was there for a President to do? 


pathetic attention in the East. 

The allotment plan now before Con- 
gress, however, is a far cry from the 
original. Mr. Wallace must get Con- 
gress to remove its objectionable fea- 
tures. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE: 
Daniel C. Roper of South Carolina, 
sparsely haired, bespectacled, McAdoo 
man, was a last minute choice. Sena- 
tor-elect William G. McAdoo, whose 
California delegation gave Roosevelt 
the nomination, had been clamoring for 
Roper’s selection. He finally prevailed. 


Long In Washington 


Mr. Roper is 65. A graduate of 
Duke University and a lawyer, he was 
elected to the South Carolina House of 
Representatives at 25, came to Wash- 
ington as clerk of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and has been there 
off and on ever since. 

A wizard at figures, he has been 
special agent of the census bureau, 
clerk of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and under Wilson, First 
Assistant Postmaster General, Vice 
Chairman of the Tariff Commission 
and Internal Revenue Commissioner. 

In 1924 he collected delegates and 
money to aid McAdoo’s nomination for 
President. Four years later he tried 
to rally the anti-Smith legions behind 
Senator “Jim” Reed of Missouri. A 
dry in 1928, Mr. Roper now favors re- 
submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the people. 


Has Seven Children 


Mr. Roper’s chief problem is to 
wield a pruning knife upon the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, greatly expanded 
by Mr. Hoover while he was secretary. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR: Frances 
Perkins of New York, first woman 
Cabinet member, stubborn Lucy Stoner, 
and wearer of a brown tricorne hat, 


dearer to her than a brown derby to- 


Al Smith. A personal, non-political 
choice, she was selected over the 
emphatic opposition of the American 
Federation of Labor, which fears 
“feminizing” the department. 

Miss Perkins is 51. She was born in 
Boston, descendant of the stamp act 
orator, James Otis. With an A. B. 
from Mt. Holyoke, she went to teach 
at a girls’ school in Lake Forest, Il. 
She met Jane Addams, became a social 
worker and a Socialist. 

Returning East to study economics 
and sociology, with Sinclair Lewis, 
Eugene O’Neill and many others since 
as famous, she was a figure in that 
noisy scene, Greenwich Village before 
the War. Secretary of the consumers’ 
league, then director of investigation 
for the New York State factory com- 
Mission, she crossed the path of Al 
Smith and Bob Wagner then members 
of the Legislature. 

In 1919, Governor Smith made her a 
member of the State Industrial Com- 
mission. From 1926 under Smith and 
Roosevelt, she was its chairman. 


handle. i 

In 1917 she married Paul Wilson, 
secretary to Mayor Mitchel of New 
York. They have one daughter. In 
Washington, Miss Perkins will have to 
fight against Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl who insists that married women 
sign the payroll with their “legal 
names.” There is also the problem of 
where to seat a Cabinet member’s 
husband at official dinners. 

In the labor department her prob- 
lems, of which she has definite ideas, 
will be the extension of Federal em- 
ployment agencies and the administra- 
tion of proposed Federal unemployment 
insurance. The latter she has favored 
for years. 





HOOVER: Free To Dwell on 


Past and Ponder the Future 


Worries over, duties done, Herbert 
Hoover leaves the White House for a 
home in Palo Alto, Cal., in which he 
has never really lived. 

The house was built in 1920. _ Since 
then, brief trips aside, he has lived in 
Washington. 

Last week he laid the cornerstone of 
the new Department of Justice Build- 
ing, signed two important bills, one to 
quicken action in appealed criminal 
cases, the other to amend the National 
Banking Law, and waited for the in- 
augural ceremonies that would set him 
free. On Monday he wrote a harmless 
letter to the Republican National Com- 
mittee’s Executive Committee, meeting 
at Washington, in praise of sound cur- 
rency and high political ideals. 


Trip to Panama 


Ahead lay holidays—a voyage to 
Panama on the liner Pennsylvania, a 
week’s fishing for barracuda, a sea trip 
up to California. There, on the Stan- 
ford campus, while his Secretary, 
Lawrence Richey, watches Washington 
from a four-room suite in the Shore- 
ham Building, he will rest and, doubt- 
less, rehash events of the last four 
years. 

The America of streamlines became 
an America of breadlines during the 
term of President Hoover. Almost in- 
evitably, that fact dwarfed anything 
he could do to offset it. 

In this there is consolation. There 
may be less comfort in the thought that 
he guessed wrong on his two biggest 
puzzles, the depression and prohibition. 
He thought the country was dry. He 
did not think the depression would last. 


Will Not Blame Himself 


He will not blame himself for fail- 
ing to foresee it. Those who foresaw 
it were few. There was no room for 
crises in that zooming United States 
left to him by Calvin Coolidge. Save to 
sit tight, discuss the abolition of pov- 
erty, keep the country out of war, the 
government out of business and Con- 
gress out of the annual surplus, what 


President Hoover did little until 
October, 1929. Before his inaugura- 
tion he toured Latin-America, sowing 
good-will. After it, he called Congress 
into special session asking for farm re- 
lief and tariff revision. 

Then things happened. Business 
sagged, stocks dived, jobs vanished and 
panic shook the country. The full din- 
ner-pail emptied. The chicken flew 
out of the pot. The Coolidge era ended. 
The depression was upon us. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Hoover Steps to Private Life 


It was an entirely different world, 
though that was not then realized. 
When the first shock was over, out 
came that chipper series of statements 


since collected into the book, “Oh 
Yeah?” ‘Mr. Hoover burbled with the 
rest. Five months after the October 
“revolution” he was still convinced that 
“the worst effect of the crash upon un- 
employment will have been passed dur- 
ing the next 60 days.” 

Not that he had been idle meantime. 
He had held a memorable conference 
with business and labor leaders to 
maintain wages, employment and in- 
dustrial peace. But he had not gauged 
the depression’s breadth and depth. 
By the time he had grasped them and 
evolved a thorough plan of action, to 
many his name spelled hard times. 

It was in this period that he lost the 
power to shape the minds of the mil- 
lions. He regained it only when he 
stumped for re-election, and then only 
in limited degree. 


Savagely Criticized 


.Not unnaturally, the leader of the 
party which had been rewarded for 
prosperity was blamed for the years 
of the locust. Few Presidents have 
been so savagely slated as this one who 
bridged the gap between two-car 
garage and foreclosed mortgage. 

Soon forgotten were his wide experi- 
ence, his capacity to absorb facts, his 
talent for administration, his national 
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outlook and his endless hours at the 
desk. 

Only his weaknesses and failures 
lodged in the popular mind. 

He was cold, it was said, defeating 
all efforts to “humanize” him. He was 
a cloudy thinker and speaker. Self- 
contradictory, too, he rubbed Congress 
the wrong way. 

The President could do no right. His 
budget messages were attacked as de- 
ceitful and his pleas for economy were 
declared hollow. He sent delegates to 
a Disarmament Conference in London 
and little came of it; to another in 
Geneva and nothfig came of it. He 
could not persuade the Senate to ad- 
here to the World Court. He could not 
popularize his suggestion that food 
ships be free from interference in war- 
time. 


Stock Market in a Swoon 


He was ungenerous to opponents, 
notably to Senator Wagner, author of 





preme Court by the appointment of 
Justices Hughes, Roberts and Cardozo. 

Fourthly and finally, the so-called 
Hoover-Stimson Doctrine in Interna- 
tional Relations, the principle that the 
United States will recognize the legal- 
ity of no territory obtained in violation 
of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 


The Other Side 


On the debit side, 
things they place: 

First Mr. Hoover’s failure to deal 
squarely and masterfully with prohi- 
bition, as indicated by his misrepre- 
sentation of the Wickersham Report. 

Secondly, his endorsement of a bill 
raising tariffs when tariffs were chok- 
ing international trade. 

Thirdly, his slowness in formulating 
a program of recovery based on frank 
recognition of ugly facts. 

Fourthly and finally, his inability to 
supply articulate and rousing leader- 
ship when without it we seemed lost. 


among other 














KEYSTONE 


Palo Alto Prepares for Another Home-Coming 


unemployment bills. He was charged 
with naming small men for big jobs. 
He failed to peg prices with his Farm 
Board, though he lost Federal millions 
trying. He sent the stock market into 
a swoon almost every time he spoke. 

Out of all these charges, the future 
will winnow the truth. Today his con- 
temporaries begin to judge him on more 
momentous grounds. 


To His Credit 


On the credit side most of them place, 
among other things: 

First, Mr. Hoover’s broad-visioned 
proposal, in the Summer of 1931, for 
a year’s moratorium on reparations 
and international debts. 

Secondly, his Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.—that herculean effort to prop 
up the country’s financial system with 
the credit of the Federal Government— 
possibly its predecessor, the private 
National Credit Corp., and its supple- 
ment, the Home Loan Bank system. 
Thirdly, his improvement of the Su- 


Opinions differ on Mr. Hoover’s no- 
dole arguments and his desire to keep 
unemployment relief in local and pri- 
vate hands. They differ on his inability 
to further a settlement of war debts, 
his opposition to a large-scale program 
of public works and his practice of at- 
tributing the latter part of the depres- 
sion to influences from abroad. 

They differ more rarely about his op- 
position to inflation and his champion- 
ship of the Glass-Steagall bili to dis- 
courage the flight from the dollar. 

In view of such Hoover agencies as 
the R. F. C. and the Farm Board, some 
criticize the portrait of Mr. Hoover as 
savior of “rugged individualism” and 
the “American system” in general. But 
it is a portrait frequently displayed. 

Many of the problems he tackled re- 
main to be tackled by Mr. Roosevelt, 
prohibition, tariffs, war debts, unem- 
ployment, farm relief, frozen credit, 
unbalanced budgets, inadequate taxes, 
an expensive bureaucracy which he 
tried vainly to cut down. 
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At this moment, predictions regard- 
ing his political future are worthless. —_—_— 










































































But he is in good health, he relishes the 
powers of the Presidency and there is 
always 1936. 








OLD CABINET: Vacation 


Time for Hoover’s Aides as 


Like their chief, most members of 









Mr. Hoover’s Cabinet have plans for a = 
rest, a change of scene, or both. done - 
Secretary of State Stimson, before 5 
resuming law practice in New York  ¥ 
and his niche in the Long Island squire- =. 
archy, will motor through the Caro- ify vst 
linas and perhaps the Rockies as well. mit | 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills will ng & 
accompany Mr. Hoover to California, = 6 , 
where he will play a little golf. “I’m i a 
going on a real vacation,” he says. “T par 
have no idea of mixing in politics until ee 7 
I get a good rest.” - mn 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur will pu An 
likewise accompany Mr. Hoover to ¢ te 
California, where he will resume his we hrs 
duties as President of Stanford Uni- Pa 
versity. ; 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde will sng 
be another member of Mr. Hoover's a the 
Panama fishing party. = 7 
Some To Stay in Capital vocates 
Secretary of Labor Doak will “stay = 
right here at Notre Nid” (our nest), 
says Mrs. Doak, referring to their Vir- Right 
ginia home on the Potomac. in sess: 
Secretary of War Hurley will run weeks 
his new law firm in Washington. It been pr 
will luxuriate in eighteen rooms of the braska 
Shoreham Building, which Mr. Hurley gia, wil 
owns and which will become a sort of though 
Republican lamasery, with such ten- but a fc 
ants as C. Bascom Slemp, former sec- convent 
retary to Mr. Coolidge, and Everett is the n 
Sanders, Chairman of the Republican these co 
National Committee. up. 
Secretary of the Navy Adams will “The 
take up yachting where he left off, re- New Yc 
turn to State Street, Boston’s Wall a speci: 
Street, and doubtless keep an eye on Legislat 
affairs at Harvard, where he was in Al S 
Treasurer of the Corporation before getting 
going to Washington. is typic 
Secretary of Commerce Chapin will the couz 
return to Detroit to make automobiles. 
Postmaster-General Brown will be- 
come Chairman of the Board of the Origir 
Hudson & Manhattan Railway Co, Senator 
which operates tubes under the Hud- leader 
son River connecting New York City delegate 
with New Jersey. of the | 
New League Planned “— 
Attorney-General Mitchell will carry amin 
out plans which he has kept to himself egates v 
on the plea that he has been too busy of the I 
to make any. number 
Vice President Charles Curtis will the 51 d 
run a party propaganda organization From tt 
to be known as the National Republi- that if 
can League from his office in the Shore- delegate 
ham Building.. “The purpose of the York Cj 
new organization,” it is explained, “is flood th. 
to reach the young people.” Mr. & Tow o 
is 73 years old. Three 
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How to do it? How soon can it be 
done? 

These were the two questions raised 
last week throughout the 48 States 
where conventions must be held to rat- 
ify or reject the proposed Twenty-First 
Amendment to the Constitution repeal- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment and 
ending prohibition. 

“Speed,” “Hurry,” “Action”—these 
words raced through the headlines of 
the nation’s press telling of prepara- 
tions for the various State conventions. 
But when it came to the actual set-up 
of the conventions there was a confu- 
sion of counsels. 

Nine months is the shortest time in 
which an amendment to the Constitu- 
tin has been adopted. This was the 
twelfth, changing the manner of elect- 
ing the President and Vice President. 
The most optimistic of the repeal ad- 
vocates do not believe that prohibition 
can be wiped out in that time. 


Legislatures in Session 


Right now 42 State Legislatures are 
in session, several with only a few 
weeks to go. Convention bills have 
been presented to all of these, save Ne- 
braska. Two more, Florida and Geor- 
gia, will meet later in the year. Al- 
though some of the legislatures have 
but a fortnight more to sit, all can call 
conventions on repeal, if they wish. It 
is the method to be pursued in calling 
these conventions that is holding things 
up. 

“The eyes of the nation will be on 
New York,” said Governor Lehman in 
a special message to the New York 
Legislature last week, and the tangle 
in Al Smith’s State over the ways of 
getting a repeal convention together 
is typical of the situation throughout 
the country. 











In New York 


Originally, a bill prepared by State 
Senator John J. Dunnigan, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, provided that 30 
delegates should be chosen from each 
of the 51 Senatorial districts in the 
State. 

Later it was decided that the ex- 
pense incidental to electing 1,530 del- 
egates would be too great and sponsors 
of the Dunnigan bill agreed to cut the 
lumber to 98, a delegate from each of 
the 51 districts and 47 elected-at-large. 
From the drys came heated objection 
that if so great a proportion of the 
delegates were elected-at-large, New 
York City, wringing wet, could easily 
flood the convention. And then came 
4 Tow over the convention date. 

Three separate plans for election of 
















Confused Methods Delay Repeal 


Legislatures Now in Session in 42 States Perplexed 
as to Ways and Means of Summoning Conventions 


delegates were finally submitted to 
Governor Lehman by the State Com- 
mission on Beverage Control Legisla- 
tion. The Governor deplored undue 
haste, said that what he was most in- 
terested in “is that the necessary 36 
States ratify.” 

In an attempt to get some uniform- 
ity into convention methods, the Vol- 
untary Committee of Lawyers, a na- 
tion-wide organization which has been 
working for repeal for the past four 
years, has prepared two bills to aid 
harassed Legislatures. The first bill, 
which the committee prefers, calls for 
the election of delegates from the 
entire State in the manner in which 
Presidential electors are chosen. 
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be put on the ballots for the general 
election. 

The pioneering job of erecting 48 
complicated sets of convention ma- 
chinery would, of course, be expedited 
if some one authority could lay out 
official blue-prints. Ordinarily this 
would be Congress. But Congress, 
having passed on the whole matter to 
the States, is chary about interference 
with the business of the States. 

“It would be offensive, unconstitu- 
tional and almost insulting for Con- 
gress in any manner to seek to dictate 
to the States,” said Senator Henry F. 
Ashurst, (Dem., Ariz.) last week. 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, the next 
Attorney General, believes that Con- 
gress has no authority under the Con- 
stitution to pass a law setting up con- 
vention machinery. Representative 
James A. Beck, (Rep., Penn.) holds the 
same hands-off policy. 

On the other hand Representative 
Fiorello La Guardia, (Rep., N. Y.) has 
drafted a bill providing that Congress 





The alternative bill for use where 
election of delegates-at-large is not de- 
sired, would have some delegates elect- 
ed-at-large and some by districts. 

Against district representation the 
lawyers argue: “Such representation 
is appropriate and necessary where the 
issues to be determined affect locali- 
ties differently; but repeal presents no 
such local issue. However dry any 
county may be, its people have no le- 
gitimate local interest in maintaining 
upon the people of distant States the 
constraint of a nation-wide police reg- 
ulation.” 

Under the bill preferred by the law- 
yers, delegates would be nominated by 
petition stating the position of each 
candidate as being for ratification, 
against it, or unpledged. Nominating 
petitions would not be valid with less 
than 100 voters’ signatures. Lists of 
nominees receiving the largest number 
of signatures on their petitions would 


KEYSTONE 


Governor Ely Asks Massachusetts Legislature to Call Repeal Convention 


set up the conventions for the States. 
A Mitchell Palmer, former Attorney 
General, favors giving power to Con- 
gress. Consensus in Washington, how- 
ever, seems to be that Article V of the 
Constitution gives Congress discretion 
to say whether ratification shall be 
by Legislatures or conventions and 
goes no farther. 


Search for Precedents 


While jurists and politicians were 
searching for precedents in an unpre- 
cedented situation, wets attempted to 
get action on the Blaine-Collier 3.05% 
beer and light wine bill in the Senate. 
Threats of a dry filibuster and need for 
passing appropriation bills shelved that 
measure for the time being. 

In the House, an ex-bartender, Rep- 
resentative Vincent L. Palmisano, 
(Dem., Md.) spoke for the Cellar Bill 
to remove existing restrictions on me- 
dicinal liquor and give physicians a 
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freer hand in prescribing for their 
patients. As it is, doctors are limited 
to the prescription of one pint to one 
person in 10 days and the issuance of 
not more than 100 prescriptions in 90 
days. 

Speaker against the Celler Bill, Rep- 
resentative Thomas L. Blanton, dry 
Democrat of Texas, said: “This pro- 
posal will make saloons out of drug 
stores and bartenders out of clerks. 
It is ironical that our presiding officer 
is a former bartender. He ought to 
have on a white apron.” 

Mr. P o immediately quit the 
chair to say from the floor: “Yes I 
have been a bartender and that is one 
reason why I am against prohibition 
and the things I have seen since we 
adopted it. I want to emphasize the 
way in which young girls and boys now 
carry bottles of hard liquor when they 
could hardly manage to get a drink of 
beer in the old saloon days.” 

The Cellar Bill was then passed by a 
vote of 168 to 160 with provisions that 
a physician may prescribe “no more 
liquor than is necessary to supply his 
patient’s medical needs,” and “no pre- 
scription shall be filled more than 
once.” 

However haltingly convention ma- 
chinery went, propaganda machinery 
for both wets and drys was in high 
gear. The militant Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition and Public Morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, announced plans for a confer- 
ence of 750 prohibition leaders in Wash- 
ington on March 7th and 8th to lay out 
a dry campaign in every State in the 
Union. A large war-chest was pre- 
dicted. 

Promptly Rufus Lusk, Legislative 
Representative of the militant wet cru- 
saders said that only five States could 
be counted as surely dry. These were 
Kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Nebraska. He was doubtful 
about Alabama, Vermont, Idaho and 
Maine, certain of all the rest swinging 
into the repeal fold. 


Bishop Cannon Optimistic 


When Bishop James Cannon, Jr., a 
member of the Methodist Board and a 
leading prohibitionist heard this, he 
smiled and predicted that 30 to 33 
states would refuse to ratify the 
Amendment. He said that churches all 
over the country are ready to fight re- 
peal and are showing a spirit such as 
has not existed since prohibition came 
into force. 

So certain are some New Yorkers 
that 13 states cannot be found to 
stand against repeal that options were 
being taken on small shops throughout 
town, “For restaurant purposes.” One 
good saloon site of old has been leased 
for $1,500 with the provision that when 
the dry law is revoked the rent will be 
doubled. 

In Indiana, Gov. Paul V. McNutt, 
said that as soon as he Signs a bill 
repealing that State’s prohibition en- 
forcement law, he will pardon or pa- 
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law sentences. “If these men were kept 
in prison after the liquor law is re- 
pealed, they would be political pris- 
oners,” said the Governor. 

Whatever the result of the votes of 
the States, prohibition agents will still 
be with us, said Amos W. W. Woodcock 
who pointed out that the suppression of 
the liquor traffic between wet and dry 
States might come under jurisdiction 
of the prohibition bureau of which he 
is the head. 

The bureau now has a field force of 
about 2,000 field agents and investi- 
gators, and director Woodcock prom- 
ises that they will not be idle during 
the period of submission of repeal to 
the various states. 








DEBTS: Negotiations Gain 
Ground at Conferences 


Crawling rather than leaping ahead, 
the war debt negotiations gain some 
ground each week. Last week they 
gained some more. 

For the first time since December, 
France came on the scene when Paul 
Claudel, French Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, requested and was granted an 
interview with the President-elect at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s home in New York 
City. 

On the same day, the British Foreign 
Office received a report from Sir Ron- 
ald Lindsay, British Ambassador to the 
United States, who had called there a 
day earlier. 


Rooseveit’s: Communique 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a nice commun- 
ique for you,” Ambassador Claudel told 
reporters after spending an hour with 
the President-elect. The communique 
boiled down to this: 

“We discussed unofficially all ques- 
tions relating to collaboration between 
France and the United States. These 
included, of course, the World Economic 
Conference and intergovernmental 
debts. These conversations will con- 
tinue and the new Secretary of State 

- will doubtless see M. Claudel.” 

The new Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, saw M. Claudel Monday and Sir 
Ronald Lindsay as well. Dean of the 
diplomatic corps, M. Claudel is ending 
his work in Washington. Monday after- 
noon he confirmed reports of his com- 
ing retirement. 

According to Mr. Hull, the British 
and French Ambassadors confined 
themselves to generalities during their 
hour-long conferences in his rooms at 
the Carlton Hotel. Sir Ronald gave 
him memorandums relating to economic 
conditions in Britain. He gave Sir 
Ronald notes on his speeches relating 
to economic conditions in the world. 

Mr. Hull previously had seen many 
others who have been or will be dealing 
with war debts—Secretary of State 
Stimson, Robert W. Bingham, who ap- 
parently will be the new American Am- 
bassador at London; Bernard M. Bar- 
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uch, slated to lead the American dele. 
gation to the World Economic Confer. 
ence, and William H. Woodin, new See. 
retary of the Treasury, who likes th 
repeat, and may have repeated to Mr 
Hull, that gag of a London columnist 
Lamely enough it goes: Secretary of 
the Treasury Woodin and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Chamberlain both make 
music a hobby. If they ever mee 
therefore, they will have an interes 
conducive to harmony. 

Last week, Mr. Chamberlain, whog 
recent “no swapping” speech did hot 
sound musical to the United States, de. 
clared in an address in Birmingham: 
“We cannot go back to the gold stand. 
ard until we can be satisfied that the 
gold standard will work. And in orde 
that the gold standard will work, ther 
are a great many things which must 
be done.” 

If Mr. Roosevelt hopes to swap debt 
reduction for tariff reduction, he wil 
have an eager assistant in Secretary 
Hull. Last week Mr. Hull gave news. 
paper correspondents a vague state. 
ment declaring that war debts are only 
one part of the international problem 
and that the new Administration’s for. 
eign policies would be judged by their 
success in restoring world commerce, 

‘Before his appointment he had he 
more definite. Important the 
debts may be, he had said, but “They 
were not a major cause of the panic 
nor are they a major remedy.” As 
his earlier statements show, he stands 
for “economic disarmament,” for e- 
couraging trade by leveling “the i- 
surmountable tariff and other trade ani 
finance obstructions that bristle m 
every national frontier.” 

Recently he recommended  fhat 
America set an example to the worl 
by slashing rates 10%. 

It is reported that M. Claudel’s1 
ception by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Ht 
has delighted official Paris and broken 
the Franco-American deadlock on wat 
debts. The Daladier Government, pre 
dictions say, will ask the Chamber of 
Deputies to reconsider its action o 
Dec. 13, when it refused to meet the 
December debt installment. 












MINIMUM WAGE: Lehmam 
Would End Unfair Cutting 


“IT have, of course, no doubt tha 
minimum wage laws, as a m of 
eliminating unfair wage cutting 
exist throughout the nation,” said 
ernor Lehman of New York in a + 
message to the Legislature 
night. “Someone must make a stati 
the endeavor for concerted action Wy 
all interested states, and I covet i 
our state this leadership. I believ? 
other states will follow our lead.”) 

While the Governor did not 
mend any special minimum wage I 
islation, he said: ““The evidence is: 
whelming that the depression has’ 
exploited by some short-sighted @ 
ployers who pay wages unre 
low and not at all commensurate wil 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Favorite Dresses of First Ladies, Mesdames Washington, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Wilson, are shown at the 
Smithsonian Institution. The inaugural dress of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is to be of Eleanor Blue 


pmmene) INTERNATIONAL 
The U. S. S. Augusta enters San Francisco Bay, where construction is under Washington Monument looks up 
way on the Golden Gate Bridge, a four-year project a photographer in an autogiro 
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Sir Ronald Lindsay tells reporters he Ring Lardner builds his health and General Pershing and Mr. Downing, his 
has nothing up his sleeve watches the races at Agua Caliente favorite horse, who died last week 
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the values of the services rendered. In- 
stances have come to my attention of 
the payment to women of wages as low 
as $4 for a full work week.” 





MILK: Wisconsin Farmers Take 
Leaf From Ghandi’s Book 


After the manner of Ghandi’s Indian 
non-resisters, unarmed American farm- 
ers, last week, blocked with their bod- 
ies. the progress of interurban trains 
hauling milk to Waukesha, Wis. 

They were strikers organized under 
the picturesque Walter Singler in the 
Wisconsin Co-operative Milk Pool to 
raise the price of milk to $1.40 a hun- 


dred weight from the present price of . 


a sudden, guards hidden inside the cars, 


flung tear-gas bombs. The strikers 
drew sullenly back before the choking 
fumes and the train went on. But at 
the terminal another crowd of farmers, 


‘ with the unwelcome addition to their 
ranks, of city hoodlums eager for ex- 


citement, rushed the big gates, bent on 
dismantling the train. 

Police waving guns and clubs, guards 
manning hose which they turned on 


the crowd, finally swept the strikers out 


of the terminal. But immediately af- 
ter, interurban officials announced that 
they would attempt to bring in no more 
milk without greatly augmented pro- 
tection. 

Now Mr. Singler is taking the stump 
again, making two speeches a day to 




















WIDE WORLD 


Wisconsin Farmers Log-Rolling for Higher Milk Prices 


85 cents. They had pretty well stopped 
the milk supply of several Eastern Wis- 
consin communities when a truce was 
called. 

At Madison, Wis., on Washington’s 
Birthday, Mr. Singler announced that 
the strike of his group was called off, 
with the understanding that it would 
be resumed, with the help of other re- 
bellious farm groups, on May 1, if the 
Roosevelt Administration had not 
brought the country “adequate farm 
relief” by that date. 

Strikers’ tactics, violent and non-vio- 
lent, had kept the police and deputy 
sheriffs on edge and thrown fear into 
Milwaukee, and other larger cities in 
the State before announcement of the 
truce was made. 

At Calhoun Crossing, outside Wau- 
kesha, an interurban train poked 
through the mists of Tuesday’s dawn, 
slowed down, stopped dead. A few 
yards ahead men in sheepskin coats and 
overalls were sitting sprawled across 
the tracks. 
ets and when Deputy Sheriffs ran up 
threatening to shoot unless they ‘moved, 
their only answer was a surly, “Go 
ahead and shoot.” 

No shots were fired. The men got up 
and swarmed around the milk cars. Of 


They were Singler’s pick- - 


farmers whose blood is up, arranging 
communication lines, organizing strike 
centers and relief details against the 
possibility of the May 1 resumption of 
the strike. 

Representatives of organized labor, 
veterans of picket lines and police 
skirmishes are giving him the benefit 
of their experiences. He stresses the 
fact that Governor Schmedman of Wis- 
consin, has promised to take up the 
plight of the state’s milk producers 
with President-elect Roosevelt the 
moment the latter takes office. 





Mortgage’s Grip Loosened in 
Many Western States 


Gov. William H. Murray of Okla- 
homa issued an executive order last 
week prohibiting county officers from 
selling mortgaged property. His rul- 
ing was promptly defied by Sheriff 
Charles Price of Tulsa, who went ahead 
with a sale under a ruling from Dis- 
trict Judge Harry Halley that the Gov- 
ernor’s order was invalid. 

“I can’t make the sheriffs obey the 
order,” drawled “Alfalfa Bill,” “but 
I can sure call out the military to see 
that sheriffs who do follow it are un- 





harmed by the courts of the State. [I 
will pardon any sheriff who gets into 
trouble from it.” 

North of Oklahoma in the States 
making up the “country’s breadbasket,” 
moratoriums on farm foreclosure saleg 
were the subjects of legislation and 
executive orders. 


Gov. Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota, 


the only Farmer-Labor head of a State, 
issued a proclamation prohibiting 
foreclosures until May 1. Nebraska 
legislators passed a two-year mortgage 
foreclosure moratorium bill. At Deg 
Moines, Ia., a bill approving a delin. 
quent tax sale postponement awaits 
the Governor’s signature. 

Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York called in a group of savings bank 
and insurance company executives and 
asked them to go easy on foreclosures, 
The executives signed a statement say- 
ing that it was “to the interest of the 
lenders both on humane and business 
considerations to keep, wherever pos- 
sible, the home-owner in the home and 
the farmer on his farm.” 











LABOR: Roosevelt Adviser 
Gets Rail Men’s Demands 


Spokesmen for 21 railroad unions 
went to see a young Columbia Univer 
sity professor, last week. They 
plumped their big frames around him 
at a luncheon table in a New York ho- 
tel, and told him just what the rank 
and file of the rail workers of the 
country want. 

The professor was Adolph August 
Berle, Jr., of the School of Law at Co- 
lumbia, one of President-elect Roose- 
velt’s academic advisers, author with 
Prof. Gardiner C. Means, of the much 
discussed “The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property.” 


What Rail Men Want 


The union men were speaking for 
the Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation. They wanted Professor Berle, 
who was graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in 1916 at the age of 21, 
to tell Mr. Roosevelt that the rail 
brotherhoods demand establishment of 
the six-hour day, in principle, retire 
ment insurance, limitation of the hours 
of service, extension of workmen's 
compensation, establishment of pay- 
roll reserves, full crew legislation. 

Professor Berle lent an attentive ear 
while A. F. Whitney, veteran chairman 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trail- 
men, said that the unions would press 
their demands at the next Congress. 
Recent experiences, he said, had con- 
vinced his men that they can “expect 
little aid from railway managements 
in improving conditions in the ® 
dustry.” 

Mr. Whitney announced that the 
railroaders already have the support of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for theif 
program, and that they will seek # 
alliance with the striking farm group 
in a forthcoming conference. 2M 
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Japan Withdraws From League 


Other Members Are Now Free To Apply Pressure to the 
Offending Nation—World Arms Embargo in the Air 


“War, grim and cruel, is breaking 
out,” said Dr. Wellington Koo, the 
Chinese delegate, before the Assembly 
of the League of Nations last week. A 
few hours more and 42 delegates had 
combined to outlaw the youngest of the 
great powers and release themselves 
for action against her. 

A weary Japanese, Yosuke Matsu- 
oka, his unavailing protest not long 
finished, beckoned to his delegation 
and slowly left the hall. 

One slight break there was. On the 
threshold he paused to light a cigar, 
put his trembling hand failed. 


Japan Dissented 


The League Assembly had, as was 
foreseen, accepted the report of its 
Committee of Nineteen setting forth 
China’s non-culpability for Manchurian 
events since Sept. 18, 1931. Japan 
alone dissented and her delegates with- 
drew from Geneva. 

On the one hand, Tokyo contemplates 
a permanent withdrawal from _ the 
League; on the other, League members 
are free to avail themselves, singly or 
combined, of the sanctions named in 
Article XV, Paragraph 4 of the Cove- 
nant. These may include financial or 
economic boycotts of Japan, any of 
which might lead to war. 

Once before the League probed a 
conflict between nations, failed to con- 
ciliate and moved to a judgment—a 
decade ago when Poland seized the 
Lithuanian city of Vilma. Then the 
quarrel was adjusted. It was a bonfire, 
but this is a conflagration. Well aware 
were the men at Geneva last week that 
bombs dropping in the powder maga- 
zine of the East today will cause other 
bombs to drop, almost certainly. No 
man knows how many or whose. 

As the vote rolled in from the four 
corners of the earth against a treaty- 
breaker who will not yield, fingers flew 
over Geneva telegraph instruments and 
the League’s big wireless crackled. 


Army Drives Ahead 


Orators raised their voices in remote 
capitals and Foreign Ministers pon- 
dered, the commanders of the outlawed 
armies in Manchuria conferred, rallied 
oe another and the Japanese drive 
continued. But in the Assembly at 
Geneva you could have heard a pin 
drop. Men there grew silent as they 
realized that the League is committed 
to a genuine attempt at world govern- 
ment. 

Immediately a call went out to the 

Powerful outsiders, Soviet Russia 
and the United States. Delegates from 
th governments were asked to sit 


on the League’s Committee of Twenty- 
one, formerly the Committee of Nine- 
teen, which has been enlarged by the 
addition of Holland and Canada. This 
body will continue to consider the con- 
flict between Japan and China, leaving 
the door open to Japan to resume con- 
ciliation with China at any time. 


Washington’s Attitude 


As to this project, the next day 
Secretary Stimson assured the League 
of American support—‘“in general.” 
Nothing further from Washington is 
expected until after Mar. 4. 

The Soviet Foreign Secretary has 
gone to Moscow for instructions and, 
meanwhile, Tokyo has invited the Rus- 
sians to resume negotiations for a 
Russo-Japanese “non-aggression” pact 
which the Japanese broke off disdain- 
fully three weeks ago. 
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plants, merely deprives China of the 
chance to defend herself. 

“Where should we have been in the 
Great War if the United States had 
pursued against us the policy we now 
pursue against China? asked a former 
Tory Minister. 

In Paris a spokesman for the For- 
eign Office voiced France’s willingness. 

In Washington, Congress and the 
President were in transition and no 
decision was made. 

A world arms embargo, impossible 
without the cooperation of all govern- 
ments with jurisdiction over munitions 
producers, is in the air. That is one 
of the League devices to stop an out- 
lawed war, sanctioned in Article XV. 
In all countries munitions and shipping 
interests oppose the plan. They are 
joined by Pacifists. 

By last week’s decision the League 
powers have only released themselves 
from the obligation not to declare war 
against Japan, and are not, of course, 
separately committed to a policy. The 
declaration of China’s non-responsibil- 
ity since Sept. 18, 1931, releases China, 
too, however. She may now declare war 
on the invader as well as wage it. 
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Japanese Invade Jehol as the World Waits Watchfully 


In the British House of Commons 
the Labor opposition, all the Liberals 
and some Conservatives joining, com- 
pelled the government to grant a full 
day’s debate on the Far East. 

Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon 
surprised the House of Commons late 
Monday by a declaration that a British 
arms embargo against both belliger- 
ents would go into effect the same day. 
It was only temporary he added, pend- 
ing “international consultation,” and 
does not touch existing contracts. He 
made it clear that an effective muni- 
tions boycott would require the co- 
operation of other nations, in par- 
ticular, the United States. 

Critics furiously replied that, con- 
sidering the immense superiority of 
Japanese munitions and munitions 


All week in mountainous Jehol, Jap- 
anese Armies fought their way toward 
two snowbound passes, Chifeng in the 
North and Linguan in the East, which 
command their objective, Chengheh 
(Jehol City), the Provincial capital. 
Falling back in military order toward 
their main lines of defense, Marshall 
Chang Hsaio-Liang’s forces ambushed 
and delayed the invader, saved their 
own men. 

Two hundred Japanese dead and a 
delay of two days were reported at 
Shamoshan Pass in the South. The 
Japanese have announced that they will 
reach Chengteh by Mar. 10, anniver- 
sary of the battle of Mukden in the 
Russo-Japanese war 28 years ago. 
Foreign observers believe it will take 
longer. 
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JAPAN: Assassins Fail to Shake 
Yukio Ozaki’s Courage 


Assassins failed to kill Yukio Ozaki 
last week, when he brought his wife’s 
ashes home, but the white haired little 
liberal whom the world knows as the 
conscience of Japan, believes they will 
try again. 

He may be right, since perhaps none 
knows his country so well. In a land 
where assassination is a _ political 
method, the dark shadows have often 
all but closed over him. 

In 1917, when he was a minister, he 
said in the Diet, “Men hiding behind 
the Emperor dishonor Japan. If Japan 
were a republic and there were a Pres- 
ident instead of an Emperor—’” Police 
seized him from behind before he could 
finish, the government was immediately 
overthrown and the annexation of 
Korea followed. 

The Emperor forgave his critic, son 
of an ancient Samurai house, but he 
received an anonymous dagger and a 
shroud in the mail the next day. 


Narrow Escape 


An assassination squad broke into 
his house the next week. Four serv- 
ants held them by feats of jiu jitsu 
while his daughter threw her kimono 
over the little statesman—he is only 
five feet high—and got him away. 

This time he was prepared for them 
—but only with a poem. Since 1931 he 
has been an exile abroad, addressing 
disarmament meetings, pointing to 
world danger from Japanese war 
mongers. When his wife, a daughter 
of the old diplomat Baron Ozaki, died 
in London, the Emperor permitted the 
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A 
Ozaki Wrote a Death Couplet 


heretic to bring her ashes back. 

It was after the Manchurian seizure, 
on the eve of the Jehol drive. In a 
mood that has rarely visited the West- 
ern mind since the days of chivalry, he 
wrote a couplet in classic Japanese to 
the assassins he anticipated showing it 
privately to his son. It roughly trans- 
lates: 


“Praise for the ‘kill-me’ men 
If for their country they think they 
kill!” 


As Dr. Ozaki’s liner drew into Kobe 
on Feb. 21, two attempts were made, 
one by gangsters who boarded the ship, 
again on the dock by men who ad- 
vanced with canes which concealed 
swords. Police drove both groups 
away. 

The little old man, 74 years old, was 
persuaded to remain aboard until the 
ship reached Yokohama, where he 
landed safely. 


Career Has No Parallel 


In courage and glory Yukio Ozaki’s 
career would have no parallel in the 
modern world, except, perhaps, in 
Japan. He was born in 1859, five years 
after Commodore Perry’s visit, and 
during the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Tokugawa. 

His first political leader was Marquis 
Okuma, founder of Japanese constitu- 


‘tional government. In the course of 


that fight he was exiled and spent the 
time in English and American Uni- 
versities. 

In absentia a constituency elected 
him to the Diet and has regularly re- 
turned him during forty-three years, 
whether he was in exile or not. He has 
been Minister of Justice and Minister 
of Education in liberal governments 
and once mayor of Tokio, 

In 1921, almost single-handed he led 
an agitation in Japan that. resulted in 
the Naval Limitation Conference in 
Washington in 1922 and, eventually, in 
the Nine Power Treaty which Japan 
has now flouted. 

It was the little Japanese pacifist 
who lined Potomac Driveway in Wash- 
ington a few years ago with cherry 
trees as a gift to the nation that Japan 
fears most. 








GERMANY: Whizzing Bullets 


Herald Hot Election Tactics 


Germany elects a new Reichstag 
Sunday, Prussia a new Diet. Last 
week, as the elections drew near, po- 
litical violence increased. Bludgeons 
thudded, knives flashed, bullets whizzed 
as wild-eyed Nazis battled in the 
streets. 

For the first time since Hitler be- 
came Chancellor on Jan. 30, they 
fought the Center party as well as 
the Left. 

At Kaiserslautern, following an ad- 
dress by Heinrich Bruening, ascetic 
former Chancellor, Nazis turned a 
Catholic parade into a bloody skirmish. 
At Muenster, using chairs as weapons, 
others forestalled a speech by Joseph 
Wirth, another Catholic and former 
Chancellor. 

In Krefeld, still others, disrupting a 
Catholic Centrist meeting, felled and 
pummeled Adam Stegerwald, former 
Minister of Labor and head of the 
Catholic Trades Unions. 
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Capt. Goering Controls the Police 









This time the Nazis’ swinging fists 
made their own leaders wince. By way 
of rebuke, Hitler instructed them to 
“visit no hostile meetings,” informed 
them that he would deal with Centrists 
himself ani reminded them that “the 
enemy which is to be beaten on Mar, 5 
is Marxism.” 

Some day the Nazis may want the 
Centrists’ support. 

They will not want the support of 
Socialists, eager for a fight, and Com- 
munists. Members of both these parties 
were killed last week without causing 
any great grief to the Cabinet. In fact, 
the better to terrorize radicals, Capt. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Nazi Min- 
ister of the Interior for Prussia, au- 
thorized the Prussian police to make 
auxiliaries of “honorable Germans... 
standing on nationalistic ground”—ie, 
of Nazis and Nationalists. 

With stamped white bands on their 
eager arms, the new policemen are to 
help combat “the growing excesses of 
the Left radicals.” 

Hitherto the police had been satisfied 
with periodical raiding and ransacking 
of Karl Liebknecht House, national 
Communist headquarters in Berlin 
Now, as a crowning touch, they have 
sealed it up. | 


World Awaits Verdict 


For five weeks, with whirling words 
and with repressive acts like these, 
Adolf Hitler and his National Social- 
ists have been pleading their case be 
fore the German people. Now the 
world awaits the verdict. 

The jurors are the German electorate 
—all male and female citizens more 
than 20 years old. 

The prize is control of the Cabinet 
and Reichstag, hence of Germany's 
destiny, for four years. 

The issues are simple: Reaction 
republicanism? Right or Left? Hitler 
or anti-Hitler? 

Aside from his vague promise 
save the worker and the farmer wil) 
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“two great four-year plans,” Hitler has 


made few pledges. In essence his argu- 
ment has been this: Fourteen years of 
republicanism have ruined Germany. 
Four years of National Socialism will 
redeem it. 

“We shall win a very great victory,” 
Hitler predicts. If his Nazis and Al- 
fred Hugenberg’s Nationalists win a 
clear majority—293 or more—of the 
584 seats in the Reichstag, it will be 
called a very great victory for the 
Right. It will be called a slight victory 
if they win merely more seats this time 
than last time. , 


Nazis at High Point 


The last general election, on Nov. 6, 
1932, awarded the Reichstag seats as 
follows: National Socialists 196,° Na- 
tionalists 54, Catholic Centrists 70, 
(Catholic) Bavarian People’s party 20, 
Social Democrats (Socialists) 121, 
Communists 100. 

It was not in November, but in July, 
1932, that the Nazis reached their high 
point—230 seats and 13,733,000 votes; 
more than 37% of all. 

Hitler and Hugenberg have both 
threatened to perpetuate the Nazi-Na- 
tionalist Cabinet whatever happens on 
Mar. 5. Whether they would be able 
to do so is another question. 

True, Hugenberg, stubborn National- 
ist leader and press, movie and in- 








stiff-stepping regular army of 100,000. 
In a show-down, even the Hitlerized 
Prussian police force would be no 
match for the well-trained regulars. 

The question is how far Nazi doc- 
trines have permeated the army itself. 
Last week, as inquiring eyes turned in 
his direction, General von Blomberg 
significantly said: 


Soldiers Stand Aside 


“We soldiers stand aside from politi- 
cal conflicts. We belong to no party, 
no class. We belong to the whole na- 
tion and serve ‘the whole community. 
We are conscious of our responsibility 
in being and remaining the only armed 
force in Germany.” 

Planting a dictatorship, therefore, 
would _be difficult without the consent 
of President von Hindenburg, who is 
still both shrewd and stalwart, despite 
his 85 years. 

If the Hitler Cabinet stays in power, 
evidently it will be because the German 
people vote to keep it there. If they 
do, it will be with their eyes open. 
Five weeks of Hitler have shown them 
what four years would be like. 

Gone are the Nazis’ dreams of abol- 
ishing interest, confiscating land and 
socializing department stores. Hitler 
has scrapped the radical half of his 
radical-reactionary program. 

The reactionary half remains. Under 





KEYSTONE 


When Dr. Bruening Last Voted 


dustrial magnate, is a power in the 
Cabinet and in the country. True, the 
Cabinet contains three hot-headed Na- 
zis, including the spluttering Hitler, 
and in theory one of them, Capt. Goer- 
ing controls the armed Prussian police 
force of 67,000 men. 

But Franz von Papen also keeps a 
finger on the Prussian police. A crack 
horseman, the frail, aristocratic Vice- 
Chancellor rides the Nazi and Nation- 
alist forces as if he were part of them. 
Actually, he seems to be loyal to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg. 

So, certainly, is Lt. Gen. Werner von 
Blomberg, professional soldier, who as 
Reichswehr Minister heads Germany’s 


it, newspapers have been muzzled, pub- 
lic meetings restricted and republican 
office-holders displaced. Communists 
have been bedeviled, 
tered, Democrats and Parliamentarians 
denounced. Freedom has been abruptly 
curtained. Undisguised efforts have 
been made to pack Germany’s whole 
political, social, and cultural life into 
a tight, reactionary mold. 

Meanwhile, whatever their vote may 
show on Mar. 5, the parties of the Left 
and~Center have seemed to be in full 
retreat. Efforts to unite Communists 
and Socialists for this election were 
made soon after Hitler was elevated. 

Like the plans to topple him with a 


Socialists pes- 


general strike, however, they soon 
petered out. The Nazi-Nationalist gov- 
ernment has no use for opposition and 
has tolerated it as little as possible. 


Hohenzollerns Applaud Hitler 


Meanwhile, August Wilhelm, Nation- 
al Socialist and fourth son of the 
former Kaiser, has been hailing Hitler 
with gusto. His brother, Friedrich Wil- 
helm, the former Crown Prince, has 
kept steadily in the glare of the spot- 
light. Princess Hermine, leaving her 
exiled husband in Holland, has been 
back in Berlin talking politics and an- 
nouncing that Chancellor Hitler is “a 
man of great idealism.” 

Foreign capitals stop worrying about 
Hitler’s friendly overtu s toward Italy 
only to start worrying,..bout a possible 
return from Doorn. 

The German people will settle mo- 
mentous questions when they go to the 
polls on Sunday. 


Reichstag Hall Burns; 
Nazis Blame Radicals 


Incendiary fire gutted the German 
Reichstag Building Monday night. For 
two hours flames played through the 
huge sandstone pile, 430 feet long, 290 
wide, fronting Berlin’s vast Platz Der 
Republik. 

At nine o’clock a policeman pound- 
ing his beat sniffed smoke, saw figures 
hurrying away from the building, fired 
at them, missed, grappled with one of 
them and arrested him. Police charge 
that he is a Dutch Communist. Evi- 
dently the Hitler Government expects 
to make political capital of the affair 
as, justly or not, it may be able to do 
since its recent suppressive measures 
give the Communists no _ effective 
means of replying. 

The flames centered in the central 
hall in which the Reichstag held its 
sessions. Finally extinguished, it left 
the session hall a ruin. The Reichstag 
elected Mar. 5 will not be able to meet 
there. 





RUSSIA: Sunflower Seeds’ May 
Avert Food Shortage 


Heads were scratched last week over 
why a great newspaper, The New York 
Times, spent money for cable tolls to 
tell America that in Soviet Russia sun- 
flower seeds will be taxed only 10% to 
15% this year. 

It was* front page news in Russia, 
though. Thereby peasants made sure 
of most of their home-grown munch, 
popular in Russia since the czars and 
before. White pips are swallowed, 
and brown shells scattered regularly 
over a hundred million doorsteps 
throughout the Communist Republic. 

Potatoes were put in the same tax 
brackets as sunflower seeds. When 
cereals are harvested, on the other 
hand, tax collectors will take as high 
as 25% of the crop in some sections 
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for the needs of the Communist State, 
to which 5% to 10% is added if the 
grower is an individual and not a col- 
lective farm. 

Insiders deduce. from the low 1933 
tax on potatoes and sunflower seeds, 
which are time-honored peasant sta- 
ples, that Communist chiefs seek to 
avert a repetition of last year’s grave 
food shortage, held to be a result of 
proportional crop sharing with the gov- 
ernment. 


FRANCE: Daladier Wins in 
Test With Nationalists 


A Socialist Chamber defied a Na- 
tionalist Senate in Paris early last 
week and won. Cuts in military appro- 
priations, mainly in aviation, amount- 
ing to $20,000,000 were passed by the 
Chamber and refused by the Senate, 
where threats of war are seen in Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy. 

Premier Daladier, radical Socialist, 
decided to base the existence of his 
government on the cut, and asked for 
a vote of confidence in both Houses. 
The Chamber replied with a vote of 
387 to 207 in Daladier’s favor, a ma- 
jority which the Senate dared not ig- 
nore. The Senate followed with a vote 
of 180 to 118. 

French air credits are reduced by 
25%, army credits by 20% and navy 
credits by 15%. M. Daladier stated 
that economies would be made without 
affecting defense strength. 

Later the Chamber refused an in- 
come levy on State employees whose 
incomes are less than 15,000 francs 
($600) a year. In this class lies the 
main suppert of the Socialists, who 
control the Chamber. 





Edge Tells How Not To 
Solve Debt Problem 


American correspondents in Paris 
read advance copies of a speech by 
their Ambassador last week which, as 
it turned out, that official never deliv- 
ered. Edouard Herriot, former Pre- 
mier of France, had received the same 
advance copy. 

Politely, quickly, M. Herriot found 
himself unable to attend the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday luncheon where Am- 
bassador Walter E. Edge was expected 
to say farewell to France. 


What Kept Him Away 


M. Herriot’s indisposition was due, 
he admitted to friends, to this para- 
graph in the Ambassador’s speech: 
“Usually a man approaches his cred- 
itor with a request that further con- 
sideration be given. Some of our 
friends reverse the procedure. They 
refuse to pay unless the creditor recon- 
siders the transaction through a con- 
ference, the outcome of which is out- 
lined by them in advance.” 

Friends pointed out to Mr. Edge that 
his Ambassadorial successor, to be sent 
to France by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
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tration in March, might find it diffi- 
cult to work with the French after 
this version of their attitude on the 
American debt had been given. Si- 
multaneously the regrets arrived of 
M. Herriot, to which those of M. Paul- 
Boncour, the French Foreign Minister, 
were presently added. 


Tried To Make Amends 


Hastily the diplomat, recalling that 
French Ambassador Paul Claudel was 
discussing debts with the President- 
elect on the other side of the Atlantic 
the same day, cancelled pointed pas- 
sages in his speech. 

The State Department received cop- 
ies of the Ambassador’s speech by mail 
and the corrections by wire. In a con- 
ference with Washington correspond- 
ents next day Secretary Simson re- 
ferred to “Ambassador Edge’s Fourth 
of July speech.” 

“Do you mean Washington’s Birth- 
day?” asked a reporter. 

“Much the same type of speech,” re- 
marked the Secretary dryly. , 











ITALY: Mussolini Marches 
Back with Hirtenberg Guns 


Mussolini, like the King of France in 
the nursery rhyme, went up the hill, 
and then went down again last week. 

Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria for a 
day or two considered accompanying 
him, but he remembered the Lausanne 
loan that he needs from France and 
Great Britain, and decided against the 
little jaunt. 

The British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Sir John Simon, made the 
Duce’s descent as pleasant as possible. 

And that was the end of the Hirten- 
berg arms affair, which has excited 
Europe since last month. Austria did 
not comply with the Franco-British 
notes by stating under oath that she 
had destroyed or returned to the ship- 
per the 40 carloads‘of arms shipped 
from Italy to the Austrian factory at 
Hirtenberg, and presumably destined 
for Hungary. But she did return the 
arms, and France and Great Britain 
have expressed their satisfaction. 

Mussolini, in his réle of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was to have explained 
the shipment of arms in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but after Sir John Simon’s 
statement that the British government 
considered the incident closed, he dele- 
gated to Under-Secretary Flavio Suvich 
the task of stating that from Italy’s 
point of view the whole affair was 
“Much ado about nothing.” 

The affair will in any case cost the 
job of Egon Seefshaner, the general 
director of the Austrian State Rail- 
ways, who tried to bribe the leader of 
the railway trades union to switch the 
arms to a Hungarian line, and deliver 
to Italy sealed empty cars. 

And, by reason of the attacks in the 
Italian press and the counter-attacks 
throughout Central Europe, it will has- 
ten the ratification by Czechoslovakia, 
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Yugoslavia, and Rumania, of the new 
Little Entente pact negotiated at Ge- 
neva by their foreign ministers. 








GRAN CHACO: Paraguay To 
Admit Battles Mean War 


The modern fashion is to wage war 
without declaring it. From Jehol to 
Leticia, shells may hiss, rifles pop and 
the dead pile up in hills. But it is all 
unofficial. 

Hence eyebrows went up last week 
when President Ayala called the Con-— 
gress of Paraguay in special session 
and asked it to declare war against 
Bolivia. 

For some time Argentine, Brazil, 
and “Chile have been striving to bring 
peace to the Gran Chaco, where Boli- 
via and Paraguay have been fighting 
for the past eight months. Bolivia hag 
complained that these A B C powers 
have threatened to establish peace by 
force. 

Paraguay seems to believe that by 
formally declaring war she can en 
courage them, as neutrals, to hold up” 
shipments of arms and food to lands” 
locked Bolivia while she herself retaing” 
access to the Atlantic. e 

Meantime, the conflict in the Cha 
has crackled on, to the great distresg 
of its 5,000 Mennonite inhabitants, Pa - 


century religious teacher, are dogger 
by war wherever they go. Model citi 
zens otherwise, they will have no part 
in military service. $ 


Mellon Has Abiding Faith 
in Our Economic System 


A few exclamations of surp 
greeted Andrew W. Mellon, reti 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Ji 
when he told the Pilgrim Society 
week in London that the economic sys- 
tem of the United States is in no dan- 
ger of breaking down. 

“On the contrary,” he went on un- 
perturbedly, “it continues to function 
efficiently in the face of the greatest 
maladjustment the world has ever 
seen.” Three hundred leaders in Brit- 
ish life uttered “Amen!” when the Am 
bassador referred to the narrow escape 
from death of the President-elect. ~~ 









For Exchange of Views s 







He added that the men in the in 
ing Washington administration w 
be fully as zealous as their predecess@l 
in upholding the best interests of | 
United States. 

Foreign Minister Sir John Simon, . 
plying, said that an intimate exch 
of views “between ourselves and 
United States,” such as Sir Ronald 
.Lindsay has just conducted with te 
President-elect, best prepare the B® 
tions for an effort to promote world 
recovery. 
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Bundled to the Ears, a cavalry troop of the well-equipped Japanese Army prepares for attack on the Chinese Pro- 
vince of Jehol, following Japan’s defiance of the League of Nations 


EUROPEAN EVROPEAN 
Princess Hermine, wife of ex-Kaiser, Extreme Streamlines were evident on nearly all models at the German Auto 
went to Berlin for art and politics Show. This one is a Maybach-Zeppelin 
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Glombian Gunboats pausing for supply ships to convey up the Amazon with Lone Prisoner and guard of London 
food and bullets for the Leticia War Tower awaiting court-martial 
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DOUGLAS: Picked as the “No- 


Man” of Administration 


Lewis W. Douglas, new Director of 
the Budget, is the “no-man” of the 
next administration. 

He comes of a tough breed. His 
father, “Rawhide Jim” Douglas, of 
Douglas, Ariz., is the stubbornest man 
for miles around. His grandfather, the 
town’s first settler, never deigned to 
carry a gun in the days when Geronimo 
had everyone else scared to death. 

Lewis left the family copper mines 
20 years or more ago and went East to 
Hackley School at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
then to Amherst, where he was catcher 
on the ball team, and then on to Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

When the War came he went abroad 
with the field artillery, was gassed at 
the Argonne and won a couple of 
decorations. 

For a year he taught history at Am- 
herst, joining the fight for his old 
dean, Meiklejohn, against the trustees. 


Then he entered the Hackley faculty . 


for a while, married Peggy Zinsser of 
Hastings, and returned to Arizona. 


Sent to Congress 


Two terms in the Legislature were 
followed, in 1926, by election to Con- 
gress as the State’s only Representa- 
tive. 

He plugged along without a whisper 
from the press gallery until the Dem- 
ocrats organized the House last year. 
The clamor for economy reached Wash- 
ington and Speaker Garner gave Lew 
Douglas the job of drawing a general 
economy Dill. 

To everybody’s astonishment the 
young man took it seriously, fought 
Cabinet members, bureau heads and 
politicians high and low to cut expenses 
and then saw his work go out the win- 
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Mr. Douglas Rides From Ceorgetown 





dow when the speaker opened the bill’s 
items to debate and the house voted it 
to pieces. 

Mr. Douglas told the speaker what 
he thought of him in a few well-chosen 
words. 

Douglas fought hardest to cut vet- 
erans’ expenditures, though he is him- 
self a veteran and has a greater per- 
centage of ex-soldiers in his constit- 
uency than any other Congressman. 
The House rose to cheer a Douglas anti- 
veteran speech for four minutes once 
and then voted five to one against him. 

When he went back home to cam- 
paign for renomination, the ex-soldiers 
were out in force to defeat him. He 
was far from well, but he climbed into 
a rattleby-bang Ford and, with his 
wife beside him, rode through sand- 
storms and washouts to face down the 
veterans and tell Arizona his story. 
They believed it and sent him back to 
Congress. 


Strangely Gentle 


For all his fighting reputation, he is 
strangely gentle. “Lew Douglas,” said 
his close friend F. Trubee Davison, re- 
tiring Assistant Secretary of War, “has 
one of the sweetest natures I have ever 
seen in a man.” 

From his home in Georgetown, he 
bicycles thoughtfully to Capitol Hill 
every morning. He and his wife are 
among the most popular young couples 
in Washington. They have three chil- 
dren, 








KOO: Suave Spokesman for 


“Quarter of Human Race” 


Though no official American ear was 
attuned to his polished phrases, Vi 
Kuyuin Wellington Koo, China’s spokes- 
man, was evidently appealing to Amer- 
ican public opinion in his speech be- 
fore the Assembly of the League of 
Nations last week. 

He laid down the case against im- 
perialism, militarism, and for under- 
dog rights, much as he did in the 
Spring of 1909, when as a member of 
the debating team of Columbia Uni- 
versity he defended America’s foreign 
policies before a rapt audience at Cor- 
nell. 


Opposed by Woman 


Of his three opponents in that de- 
bate one was a woman, Elizabet Ells- 
worth Cook, later a militant su gist, 
the first of her sex to take t!. plat- 
form against men debaters. When Miss 
Cook’s appointment to a place on the 
Cornell debating team was announced, 
it was a first page newspaper story. 
Reporters .and photographers harried 
Columbia debaters weeks before the 
contest asking them how it felt to be 
compelled to argue with a woman in 
public. 








INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Koo Roams -for China 


Of the Columbia team, Wellington 
Koo alone was unruffied. On the night 
of the debate he was so suavely conm- 
pelling, so charmingly persuasive that 
the judges decided unanimously in fa 
vor of Columbia, despite Miss Cook's 
manifest eloquence. 

And: ever since his undergraduate 
days at Morningside Heights, Dr. Koo, 
(Ph.D. Columbia) has moved, suave 
and unruffied, through a chaotic world 
of shifting diplomatic scenes, wars, 
revolutions. 

Born in Shanghai, China, in 1887, gon 
of a wealthy family whose head had 
for a hero the Duke of Wellington, 
young Wellington was sent to this 
country to be educated. He was pre 
pared for college at Cook Academy, 
in Ithaca, N. Y., and entered Columbia 
with the class of 1909. 


Editor of The Spectator 


Though Leon Fraser, just chosen 
head of the Bank of International Set- 
tlements, Hickman Price, who has since 
won fame for his large-scale farming 
projects, George Brokaw Compton, New 
York lawyer of repute, and other 
youngsters of ability were active i 
non-athletic pursuits, it was the shy- 
appearing, soft-spoken Oriental who 
was chosen as editor-in-chief of The 
Columbia Spectator, the campus daily, 
an honor dearly prized. At the same 
time he did some running on the track 
team and made Phi Beta Kappa to boot 

On his return to his native country, 
Ku Wei-chun, as he is known in Chi 
nese, became Secretary to the Presi 
dent of the young republic and after 
three years of dealing with foreign af- 
fairs, he went to Mexico as Chinese 
Minister. A few months later he ap 
peared in Washington, the youngest 
diplomat of ministerial rank ever t 
come to our shores. 

He was but 32 years old when, # 
Chinese delegate to the Paris Peace 
Conference, he advocated China’s cause 
saying that he was “spokesman ft 
one-quarter of the human race.” 

His fortunes have fluctuated with the 
rise and fall of China’s governments 
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once he resigned as Foreign Minister 
at the demand of liberal Chinese stu- 
dents who suspected his inveterate op- 

ism. Again, at a time of crisis, 
he was selected to speak for China be- 
fore the League of Nations. 

Today his official job is that of Chi- 
nese Minister to France. — Unofficially 
he is the roving and able spokesman for 
China’s hopes and ambitions the world 
over. For he has the most sought- 
after and the rarest of gifts, that of 
appearing at crucial moments in his 
country’s history armed with a realist- 
ic approach to any given problem and 
the hard facts to back up his softly 
fowing arguments. 








PERKINS: National City Bank 


Head Chosen in Ten Minutes 


“There is a heart in our bank—a very 
big heart . . . I hereby nominate this 
heart to head this bank,” wrote Julian 
Sherrod, in “Scapegoats,” back in 1931. 
He referred, though not by name, to 
James Handasyd Perkins and the Na- 
tional City Bank. 

Last Monday, the bank’s directors 
took just ten minutes to elect Mr. Per- 
kins chairman of the board, after the 
sudden resignation of Charles E. 
Mitchell. Their action, enthusiastically 
approved inside the bank and out, en- 
trusts the venerable institution to a 
modest, able financial adviser of the 
old schoo! 


Popular Executive 


He is a rare combination of head and 
heart, of executive and human being. 
He has a gift for putting people at 
their ease. His perception and judg- 
ment command their respect. 

Born in Milton, Mass., 57 years ago, 
he comes from an old New England 
family. He inherited its conservatism. 
After graduation in ’98 from Harvard, 
where he was class president four 
years, crew captain, and chief marshal 
on class day, he started out in Boston 
with Walter Baker & Co., chocolate 
makers. 

Since 1905 he has been a banker, in 
Boston, Albany, and New York. In 
1914 he became vice president of the 
National City Bank. 

In 1921, Mr. Perkins was elected 
president of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. He kept this post after the mer- 
ger with National City in 1929, when 
his bank became the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, slightly bald, 
with a black military moustache and 
healthy countenance, he is a notable 
raconteur, probably an offshoot of his 
hasty pudding days at Harvard. Re- 
nowned as a hard worker, he finds rec- 
reation in riding, golf, and sailing. 

He also swings an ax in the woods 
about his house in Greenwich, Conn., 
to keep his huge frame fit. At home 
With his family, he is at his best. There 
he plays the viola, or paints his favor- 
ite subject, clipper ships. 


TRANSITION 





WALSH: Marries Seven Days 
Before Entering Cabinet 


Seven days before he was to join the 
Roosevelt Cabinet as Attorney Gen- 
eral, Thomas J. Walsh, 74, married 
Sra. Nieves Perez Chaumont De Truf- 
fin. The ceremonies, Civil and Church, 
were performed without fanfare in the 
great country home of the bride out- 
side Havana. 

Both bride and groom had been mar- 
ried before. Senator Walsh’s first wife 
died sixteen years ago; Senora De 
Truffin’s husband seven years ago. 
Sugar made the latter one of the larg- 
est fortunes in Cuba. 

The ceremony was originally intend- 
ed for Monday of this week but was 
moved two days forward to avoid 














WIDE WORLD 


Mrs. Walsh: The Senator Flew 


publicity. President Machado, a close 
friend of the Le Truffin family, was 
unable to attend the wedding. But he 
was able to oblige the couple by waiv- 
ing the restriction which demands the 
filing of a certificate of intended mar- 
riage fifteen days in advance of the 
ceremony. 





FIFTY YEARS: Mr. and Mrs. 
Ochs Have Golden Wedding 


In Palm Beach, Fla., early this week 
Adolph Ochs celebrated the anniver- 
sary of his marriage to Effie Miriam 
Wise, 50 years ago in Cincinnati. It 
was Mrs. Ochs’ father who was the 
founder of Reformed Judaism in Amer- 
ica. 

By the route of newsboy-compositor- 
publisher in Chattanooga, Tenn., Mr. 
Ochs arrived in New York 37 years 
ago to climb to the top of American 
Journalism. Instead of spreading his 
interest over a chain of newspapers as 
many of his contemporaries did, he 
confined his interest largely to The 
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New York Times. Under his tutelage 
it has grown from a dying paper to 
one of the world’s greatest and most 
successful. 





DIED: Grand Duke Alexander 
Had Escaped Revolution 


Grand Duke Alexander, cousin of 
the late Czar by birth, brother-in-law 
by marriage, died of a cancerous stom- 
ach in Mentone, France on Sunday. 
Only good fortune allowed him to es- 
cape the Revolution. 

In France he lived quietly trying to 
bolster a waning fortune by writing 
and lecturing. He was frequently and 
erroniously reported to be first in line 
of succession for the vacant Russian 
throne. 

Unable to be buried with his family 
in the Peter and Paul Fortress, Lenin- 
grad, this leader of White Russian so- 
ciety was buried humbly in Mentone. 

With him when he died was his wife 
Xenia and his son-in-law Prince Yous- 
soupoff, one of Rasputin’s slayers. 


John R. Fell’s Death in 
Java To Be Investigated 


While on his third honeymoon in 
Solo, Java, John R. Fell, prominent so- 
cially in Philadelphia and New York, 
was stabbed to death last week. His 
new wife, a former chorus girl, was 
the only witness. 

Both of the original stories, one which 
reported suicide and the other acci- 
dental death, were dismissed by Phila- 
delphia relatives as being highly im- 
probable. The facts made available by 
the American Consulate stated that 
Fell was dining in his hotel room with 
his wife. She had left the table when 
she heard him gasp. Looking around 
she found him staggering toward the 
bed with a bread knife in his chest. 

Meantime, Ogden L. Mills, whose 
present wife was the first wife of Fell, 
requested a complete report. 








Thomas W. Gregory, Member 
of Wilson’s Cabinet, Dies 


A few hours after the new Attorney 
General was married in Cuba, an old 
one, Thomas W. Gregory, 71, who held 
the post in Wilson’s Administration, 
died quietly in New York City. 

Of very much the same type of dy- 
namic crusader as Walsh, he was in- 
strumental in prosecuting many trust- 
busting enterprises. The most notable 
accomplishment of his career was driv- 
ing the Standard Oil and Waters- 
Pierce Oil Cos. out of Texas for 
violation of anti-trust laws. The Su- 
preme Court sustained him and the un- 
precedented fine of $2,000,000 was 
levied on them. 

During the World War he was active 
in prosecuting draft dodgers, profiteers 
and propagandists. His terse advice to 
enemy alitns was: “Obey the law and 
keep your mouth shut.” 
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SPEED: Time Runs Second to 
Malcolm Campbell’s Bluebird 


Daytona Beach, like all Florida cities, 
is acutely publicity conscious. Realiz- 
ing the benefits to be derived from a 
speed test, the city set about raising 
money for marker flags, electrical tim- 
ing apparatus, and other paraphernalia 
needed for such a test. 

They ran municipal lemonade stands, 
sold “Bluebird” lapel buttons, raffled 
off an automobile and promoted boxing 
bouts. 

After these efforts had raised suffi- 
cient money to set the scene, Sir Mal- 
colm Campbell’s monstrous 27 foot, 
4%4-ton automobile was towed to the 
starting point. It was aimed toward a 
nine-mile stretch of misty beach with 
a 40-yard path marked by flags. Out- 
side the path there was sea on one side, 
sand dunes on the other. Both meant 
disaster. As Sir Malcolm squeezed his 
body in the single seat he may have re- 
called how, exactly five years before, 
Frank Lockhart had driven his racing 
car into the sea. But no such thoughts 
deterred him. 


Vivid Description 


As he ably reported his ride to The 
New York Times: 

“My good lads start the Bluebird en- 
gines by means of compressed air... 
We get off slowly. . . At the end of the 
first mile I am going approximately 
140 miles per hour. The line of flags 
at my left, set 100 yards apart, begin 
to draw together. Now they are prac- 
tically a picket fence. .. 

“I look at my revolution counter... 
2,600, 2,800, 3,000, 3,200. . . I press my 
foot down harder. I wait ages, it 
seems. . . Time does not fly, it creeps. 

“At last there is a rectangular yel- 
low and black marker overhead. The 
end of the measured mile. I find my- 
self breathing again. . . I have finished 
my record run. It has taken me sec- 
onds, just over twelve, but it seems ac- 
tually ages.” 

Before doubling back over the mile 
as the regulations required Sir Malcolm 
took the precaution of changing his big 
twelve-ply tires. Sand and shells had 
made great ugly gashes in them. 


Car Swerves 


On the return trip: “My car takes a 
swerve ... with her radiator pointing 
toward the soft sand. . . But she an- 
swers the helm and I am back on the 
straight again. 

“The record run is over . 
lieved.” 

Thus, Sir Malcolm Campbell estab- 
lished three new world speed records. 
The most important was his mile rec- 
ord of 272.108 m. p. h. when his car 
swerved dangerously he clipped two 
flag poles and ground ‘hem to splinters. 
Although his run was brave and gal- 
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lant it proved only that man can go 
that fast. For no one would care to 
have a car like the Bluebird despite the 
fact that it is an engineering triumph. 

At top speed it uses four gallons of 
gasoline per mile. Its tires last but 
three minutes. On the beach run the 
car had boiled away 28 gallons of 
water. This single rebuilding of the 
nine-year-old car, the fourth time this 
has been done, had cost a large part of 
the $100,000 outlay for the run. 


An Essex Tries 


Some idea of the speed at which it 
had traveled might be gained from the 
fact that had Sir Malcolm jumped from 
the Empire State Building his maxi- 
mum speed toward the ground would 
have been only 43% of that given him 
by the Bluebird. 

Automobile racing, now virtually 
useless, had an important function~ at 
one time. It centered attention and 
brought a wealth of free publicity to 
a baby industry. In 1895 the road race 
from Paris to Bordeaux and return 
which established the then incredible 
road average of 15 m. p. h. startled 
the Continent. 

In 1902 Henry Ford surprised the 
world by driving his No. 999 at Day- 
tona, at an average of 92 miles per 
hour over a measured mile. Most im- 
portant, however, have been the an- 
nual Indianapolis races. These long 
and gruelling tests have demanded fas- 
ter cars each year. In 1911, an aver- 
age of 74 miles per hour won. Last 
year the average was 104 miles per 
hour. 





BETTING:. Millions of Reve- 


nue at Stake in Betting Law 


State anti-gambling laws have been 
as openly defied as the national pro- 
hibition law. A major result in both 
cases has been the loss of huge taxable 
revenues. 

It is estimated that $360,000,000 is 
annually bet inside American race 
tracks, that more than $2,000,000,000 
is bet on the same races on the out- 
side. Since 1912, four States, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Illinois, and Florida 
have enacted laws which at least per- 
mit them to tax their share of the 
$360,000,000. 

These states have legalized pari- 
mutuel betting. Machines, operated 
by clerks, collect, register, and after 
subtracting a fixed “take,” divide the 
amounts of all bets according to the 
result of the race. 

Last week Governor Lehman pro- 
posed that New York follow suit. He 
was backed by local tracks which see 
needed relief knocking at the door. A 
“take” of 10% on all bets placed would 
annually return to the State about 
$2,000,000, to the tracks more than 
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$8,000,000. But since it takes two o 
three years to amend a State law, some 
temporary measure will have to he 
agreed upon before the money = 
start rolling in. 


Cannot Check “Bootleggers” 


The business of betting in States 
where it is taboo has several unpleasant 
aspects. “Bootleg bookies,” 55 operat. 
ing under cover, have no legal claim 
that a debt must be paid; bettors are 
unable to check to see if they ar 
offered the right odds. 

Down in Florida at Hialeah Park 
pari-mutuel machines are clicking off 
figures that show New York what can 
be done. In 30 days, the amount han. 
dled in the totalizator read $5,261,071, 
meaning to Florida $157,832.13 ( 
plus about $40,000 more from inciden. 
tal taxes and admission tickets. Hig. 
leah Park’s share is $420,885.68 (7% 
and the breakage). Maryland, taking 
notice, is considering raising the total 
“take” from 6% to 11%. x 

The Federal Government has not 
been as backward as the States 
recognizing the possibilities of taxing 
gambling. Profits made betting ona 
horse in any State are subject to tax 
whereas losses may be deducted only 
when incurred in States where betting 
has a legal status. 











PIONEER: | Gentyll Nun First 
To Write on Fysshynge 


Sport readers inured to the sharp 
and caustic syndicated columns of 
Westbrook Pegler and Joe Williams 
are amused to learn that the first Eng- 
lish sport writer was a gentle and. 
kindly prioress. 

Back in 1486, Juliana Berners, a 
fashionable debuntante who sported 
and was courted in the gayest manner, 
one day took the veil and ran away 
from it all. In a nunnery she found 
many idle moments and decided 
busy herself writing; subject “Haw- 
kynge, Huntynge, and Fysshynge.” 

It was the first “How to do it” book, 
in fact as far as is known the earliest 
English treatise on sports. x 


Valued at $40,000 


In New York last week Dr. A. SW. 
Rosenbach proudly exhibited a fitt 
edition of the book and valued it@ 
$40,000. There were no takers. t 

The prioress’ thesis is that good 
sports and honest games are the caus 
of man’s “fayr aege and longe life’ 
She explains the proper methods o 
“Foulyinge,” what to do with a hawk 
that is “lowse,” or one that ju 
cramps in its wings. 

She writes: “The samon is a gen 
tyll fysshe: but he is comborous for™ 
take ... the troughte is a right deyr 
tous fysshe and also a right fervent 
byter . . . the flounder is an holsom 
fysshe and a free and subtyll byter i 
his manere.” She advises prayer # 
the best means of getting bites. 
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FASTEST MOTOR BOAT 
MISS AMERICA X OWNED, 
BUILT AND DRIVEN By 

GAR WOOD, SEPT. 20,1952 
124.9) MILES PER HOUR, 


FASTEST AUTO— 
THE BLUEBIRD 
DRIVEN BY SIR, 
MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
AT 272. iOS MILES 
PER HOUR FEB. 
22,1035 
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DEEP: Mt. Everest Would Be 
Lost in This Hole in Ocean 


As the trim white yacht Caroline 
moved slowly over the Nares Deep, 75 
miles North of Puerto Rico, a thin 
scholarly German leaned anxiously 
over the instrument panel on the 
bridge. A red light flashed on_ the 
periphery of the depth finder which 
told him that they were in deep water. 

The light began to swing farther and 


farther around the dial. The boat was- 


slowed down. Finally the light indi- 
cated that the boat was directly over 
a great hollow in the globe. Had Mount 
Everest been placed under the Caroline 
there still would have been nearly 
three miles of water. 


Ocean’s Deepest Spot 


In this manner Dr. Paul Bartsch dis- 
covered for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, the deepest spot ever 
found in the seas. His 44,000 feet of 
water is contrasted with the greatest 
previous known depth of 34,416 feet 
near the Celebes Island in the Pacific. 

This new feather for his cap will not 
gain him the recognition that his dis- 
covery of a poison gas detector did dur- 
ing the War. But it will, in all proba- 
bility, put his name on the map. 

The.water that he was cruising in, 
the Nares Deep, was named for Sir 
George Nares who charted it 60 years 
ago. The greatest depth discovered 
then was a little over four miles. To 
find this it was necessary to laboriously 
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Dr. Bartsch Found a Real Depression 


lower a weighted hemp rope over the 
side of the boat. 

Dr. Bartsch did not have to depend 
on such primitive methods. His sonic 
depth fitider did all of the work. This 
simple apparatus broadcasts sound 
waves through the water. They are 
dissipated in all directions, but those 


which strike the bottom “echo” or 
bounce back up. 

The time elapsed between the broad- 
cast and the arrival of the sound waves 
back at the boat is noted. Since sound 
travels through water at 4,938 feet per 
second, it is a simple matter for the 
‘imstrument to calculate the depth. In 
the case of the “Bartsch Deep” it took 
the sound some seventeen seconds to 
go down and come back. 

Also aboard the Caroline, which is 
owned by Eldridge R. Johnson, founder 
of the Victor Talking Machine Co., 
were all manner of specimens of ani- 
mals and plants. This “lot of plunder” 
contained many unclassified specimens. 

While Dr. Bartsch was discovering 
the world’s deepest depression six peo- 
ple were flying to India to try to see 
the top of its greatest protuberance 
Mt. Everest. If successful they will be 
the only ones who have seen the sum- 
mit of the tallest picket in the moun- 
tainous fence between India and Tibet. 





EDDINGTON: Finds Universe 


Doomed by its Expansion 


To Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington, as- 
tronomer, the universe is a great ball 
of firecrackers. The outer layers have 
been ignited and bits are flying off to 
destruction. The whole dynamic mass 
is expanding rapidly. 

In the Eddington universe an out- 
ward pull, the antithesis of gravity, is 
expressed as the cosmic constant. This 
force is sufficient to double the radius 
of the universe every 1,300 million 
years. Since the beginning it has 
stretched the radius to 1,003 times its 
original size. 


Galaxies Disappearing 


All manner of evidence has been pro- 
duced to support the idea. Eddington 
has gotten clues from the spectroscope, 
which has never been caught in error, 
of galaxies disappearing at the rate of 
15,000 miles per second. 

This breath-taking expansion which 
spells ultimate doom has given rise to 
astronomical “ghosts,” or hollow spots 
in the universe. These empty spaces 
were once occupied by galaxies. The 
light given off by them hurried around 
the outer limits of curved space. 

By the time the light had made a full 
lap around this curved space again to 
focus itself at its original spot the 
galaxy had disappeared. What as- 
tronomers saw had not existed for over 
a hundred million years. 

Until now Sir Arthur believes that 
light has been able to race around the 
limits of space and still get back to its 
starting point. But from now on the 
distance will be too great for it to make 
the circuit. 

“This merry go round lasted until 
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...- (now). Then the bell rang for 
last lap. Light waves then 

will make just one more circuit d 
the rest of eternity; those which startey 
later will never get around.” 

This is the way Sir Arthur states his 
case in “Our Expanding Universe” pyp. 
lished last week by Macmillan. 4). 
though most of this was stated last Pay 
at Cambridge, Mass., before the Astro. 
nomical Union meeting, this is the firs 
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Sir Arthur Found an Outward Pull 


time Sir Arthur has given his ideas ful 
exposition. 

From Cambridge, Eng., where he has 
spent the better part of his life study- 
ing and teaching, he translates his 
friends Jeans, Einstein, Shapley and 
Millikan into popular lay language. 
The electron to him is a hard, red, tiny 
ball. The proton is a drab, neutral 
grey ball. 

He is patient with his readers, warns 
them that they will have difficulty with 
Chapter Two. With paternal interest 
he begs them to go slowly and read it 
a couple of times. These traits have 
made his books sell high in the thov- 
sands. His “Nature of Our Physical 
World” went through fourteen print- 
ings before being issued in a cheaper 
edition. 


His Views on Marriage 


Unmarried, Sir Arthur looks upon 
wives as “elaborate differential equa 
tions.” His friends know him 4s 4 
strong churchman and a teetotaler who 
lives a life of undistinguished orderli- 
ness. With them he has a charming 
manner and a pleasant voice. 

With others he is hopelessly shy. He 
begs hotel clerks, when he is traveling, 
not to let newspapermen know that be 
is in town. When they do find him 
they are astonished to find that he looks 
more like a banker than an astronomy 
professor. Once they get to him they 
have him completely in their power abd 
may make him answer such question 


as, “What do you think of our sk’ 


line?” for hours. 
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Banking Versus Salesmanship 


Picture of Affiliate Company Unfolded Before 
Inquiring Senators Led to Mitchell Resignation 


“I would have judged you a better 
salesman than a financier, and that is 
no disparagement of your financial 
ability.” 

This cryptic remark came last week 
from Senator James A. Couzens, Tem- 
porary Chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee, pur- 
suing its inquiry into stock-market 
practices. It was addressed to Charles 
E. Mitchell, who resigned on Monday 
as Chairman and Director of National 
City Bank of New York and its affili- 
ated organizations, because he was 
‘not willing that the criticism which 
has been directed at me... during the 
past week shall react upon the institu- 
tion on my account.” 


A Time of Grave Concern 


His resignation followed four packed 
days of crackling testimony on the 
poom-time practices of the bank and 
its sister institution, the National City 
Co. The ramified record, pieced to- 
gether by the Committee’s sharp-witted 
counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, was ex- 
posed at a time of grave concern over 
the country’s banking structure. 

The revelations, with high-pressure 
salesmanship as the central theme, did 
little to inspire confidence in financial 
leadership. Instead, they forecast far- 
reaching consequences for banking. 
Not least among them was the impetus 
given for the passage of the Glass Bill, 
which orders banks to divest them- 
selves of security-selling affiliates like 
National City Co. 

Through a long-suppressed opinion 
of Frederick W. Lehmann, Solicitor 
General in Taft’s Administration, the 
legal status of the N. C. C. has now 
been called in question. 

The immediate outcome of the com- 
plicated, voluminous disclosures was 
the curt statement of the Department 
of Justice that it would examine the 
testimony for “violations of National 
Banking Laws, Federal Income-Tax 
Laws or any other Federal Statutes.” 


Second Largest Bank 


The gravity of this action is intensi- 
fied by the fact that the National City, 
founded in 1812, is today the second 
largest bank in the world, with total 
Tesources of more than $1,600,000,000. 
The City Co., its security-marketing 
tight arm since 1916 has offered to the 
public about $20,000,000,000 of stocks 
and bonds in the past decade alone. 

Inquiry focussed particularly on the 
past affairs of this company, with its 
300 salesmen and its offices and asso- 
tiated. dealers in 37 American cities 
and in Montreal, London, Amsterdam, 


Geneva, Tokyo, and Shanghai. Cer- 
tain of its selling activities and rela- 
tions with the bank were chiefly scru- 
tinized. 

In 1924, the City Co. headed a syndi- 
cate which bought $15,000,000 Cuban 
Dominican Sugar Co. bonds at 90 and 
sold them to the public at 97%. Mr. 
Pecora maintained that investors had 
a right to know this “spread” between 
buying and selling price. Mr. Mitchell 
replied: 

“IT think we ought to give them a lot 
more information, but what particular 
information I do not know.” 


Loans Subject to Criticism 


It was established that the bank had 
long had interests in Cuban sugar prop- 
erties, to which it had lent some 
$31,000,000 by 1922. These loans, Mr. 
Mitchell admitted, were considered 


“certainly slow and doubtful” because 
of the tariff-hit, “very, very discour- 
They 


aging” Cuban sugar business. 





holders. General Sugar thereupon took 
over from the bank the $31,000,000 
sugar loans paying the bank about 
$21,000,000 in cash and $11,000,000 in 
notes due in 1932, only $2,000,000 of 
which have since been paid. 

Mr. Pecora asked: “Is that what is 
known in the vernacular as a ‘bailing 
out’ of the bank of a bad loan?” Mr. 
Mitchell protested, terming it “a con- 
tribution by shareholders in cash to 
make up for losses which would other- 
wise have affected . . . the capital struc- 
ture of the bank.” He admitted, how- 
ever, that the stockholders did not 
know that the money which they paid 
for their stock was going to “finance 
the sugar transaction.” 

In .1927 and 1928, the testimony 
showed that N. C. C. sold, as syndicate 
member, three issues of Peruvian bonds 
totaling $90,000,000. This was done in 
the face of reports from its represent- 
atives detailing Peru’s unfavorable fi- 
nances and “bad debt record.” These 
risks were not mentioned to investors 
who bought the bonds, all now in de- 
fault. 

In May, 1928, the bank again offered 
rights to its stockholders, this time to 
subscribe to 150,000 shares at $400 a 
share. Of the $60,000,000 thus ob- 
tained, $45,000,000 went to N. C. C. in 
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The Senators Considered Charles Mitchell (left) a Better Salesman 


were also “subject to frequent criticism 
by the National Bank examiners... 
made year after year.” 

In 1927, the bank gave its stockhold- 
ers rights to subscribe for 250,000 ad- 
ditional shares at $200 a share. The 
$50,000,000 thus raised was then di- 
vided equally between the bank and 
N. C. C. Just prior to this financing, 
General Sugar Corp. had been formed, 
with Mr. Mitchell chairman, as a hold- 
ing company for the sugar properties 
to which the bank had made the loans. 

To this concern for its common stock, 
the City Co. paid the $25,000,000 which 
it had received from the bank’s stock- 


December, Mr. Mitchell said, N. C. C. 
began participating in a series of “joint 
accounts” in the common stocks of 
Anaconda Copper Co. and three of its 
subsidiaries. 


A Deal in Copper 


The first, in Andes Copper Mining 
Common, was managed by Mr. Mitchell 
according to his agreement with the 
late John D. Ryan, then Chairman of 
Anaconda. The funds were provided 
by N.C. C. In all, 151,000 shares went 
to N. C. C. and the rest to Anaconda. 

Two similar accounts, one in Chile 
Copper and the other in Greene-Cana- 
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nea, were operated early in 1929. In 
both cases, N. C. C. received stock as 
its share of the profits. The offerings 
closely coincided with the dates on 
which Anaconda offered to exchange 
its stock for stocks of the two subsid- 
iaries. As a result, N. C. C. became a 
large holder of Anaconda Common. 

Mr. Mitchell further testified that 
the City Co. sold to the public 1,300,000 
shares of Anaconda in 1929, at a time 
when the world copper price was fall- 
ing rapidly from its peak. The stock 
cost the company about $100 a share, 
was sold between $120 and $130 and is 
now quoted about $5.50. Questioned as 
to the propriety of even indirect use of 
a commercial bank’s funds in joint 
“stock trading,” Mr. Mitchell declared: 

“If you ask me that on the backlook, 
I would say it was unfortunate, and I 
wouldn’t do it again. I look forward 
to the time when we will be out of that 
business entirely.” 


Backer Reprimanded 


Mr. Pecora then painted the picture 
of N. C. C. dealings in National City 
Bank stock. His witnesses included 
Mr. Mitchell, Gordon S. Rentschler, tall 
and genial president of the bank, and 
Hugh B. Baker, positive, driving presi- 
dent of N. C. C., whose resignation was 
accepted Monday by N. C. C. Directors. 
The testimony revealed the following: 

From 1928 to 1930, N. C. C. sold over 
1,950,000 shares of National City Bank 
stock to the public for some $650,000,- 
000. It bought the stock principally 
from brokers. The money to finance 
it came partly from the Bank, N. C. C. 
frequently borrowing up to the legal 
limit. 

In January, 1928, the stock was re- 
moved from stock exchange listing, at 
the request of the bank, because officers 
feared “manipulation.” It was then 
selling at $780 a share. 

After its removal, N. C. C. main- 
tained an “over-the-counter” market 
for it. By the Fall of 1929, the price 
had more than tripled. 

In 1928, the stock was “split” five 
shares for one, “because it was reach- 
ing such high market levels that the 
public could not afford to buy it.” 


Bank “Short” 


During 1929, when 1,350,000 shares 
were sold, N. C. C. was at one point 
25,000 shares “short.” It borrowed 
30,000 shares from Mr. Mitchell to 
make good its contracts, until it could 
obtain the shares “in transit.” 

In October, 1929, the bank lent a to- 
tal of $20,800,000 to a brokerage firm on 
transactions involving the purchase for 
N. C. C. of the bank’s stock. Mr. Pe- 
cora contended that these loans were 
made against the law prohibiting a 
bank lending on its own stock. The 
witnesses vigorously contested, claim- 
ing them to be “day loans” in the ordi- 
nary course of business. 

In February, 1929, salesmen were in- 
structed to sell the stock at a “special 
price” $5 under the market, and to use 
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Hugh Baker, Author of “Pep Flashes” 


their “utmost finesse” so as not to “of- 
fend old customers.” 

Bank employees “were supplement- 
ing efforts of salesmen of National City 
Co. in selling the stock. Officers and 
employees of both bank and affiliate 
were encouraged to buy stock for them- 
selves, on “margin” in the form of in- 
stallment purchases. 


Supporting the Price 


After the market crash in 1929, Mr. 
Mitchell established an account into 
which he permitted N. C. C. to put 
“stock which they might purchase from 
our shareholders to the tune of $12,000,- 
000,” thus helping to support the price. 

On Jan. 27, 1930, N. C. C. gave to a 
syndicate options on about $7,000,000 
worth of the stock it held, and the syn- 
dicate subsequently sold the stock to 
the public at a profit. 

“Like all sales organizations there 
are times when the men seem to slow 
down,” said Mr. Baker. To stimulate 
activity, a barrage of “flashes’’—in- 
structions and advice—were shot out 
to the nation-wide sales force. Mr. 
Baker admitted authorship of most of 
these “pep messages.” One, in 1928, 
ended: “Enough said. Let your imagi- 
nation do the rest.” 

Another, just before the crash, read: 
“We are pleased to announce this morn- 
ing the beginning of the greatest sales 
contest ever held by the National City 
Co.” 


Quoted in Scapegoats 


Several of the “flashes” recorded by 
the witness had already been quoted in 
“Scapegoats,” published in 1931 by 
Julian Sherrod, former branch man- 
ager of N. C. C. in Texas. 

“To sustain the morale of the organ- 
ization and to protect the officers in the 
existing emergency,” said Mr. Rent- 
schler, the bank established a fund 
Nov. 13, 1929, from which it made 
loans of about $2,400,000, without in- 
terest, to some 100 executives of the 
bank and company, chiefly to cover 
their open market commitments in the 
bank’s. stock... The loans were only 
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partly secured. Only about 5% hay 
subsequently been repaid, and som, 
have been entirely defaulted. 

No such loans were advanced 
lesser employees, according to “Mp 
Rentschler, but “there is no higher mop. 
ale in any organization throughout the 
world.” Employees are still paying, 
by deductions from salaries, for aboyt 
60,000 shares. They contracted to 
these shares at $200-$220. The price 
is now about $30. 


Paid to Top Officials 


Mr. Rentschler admitted that many 
of the officers who borrowed from the 
bank were participants in the “map. 
agement fund” which, in 1927-1929, 
paid to certain “top” officials a total of 
over $9,000,000 in addition to regular 
salaries. The purpose of the fund was 
to provide an inducement to these men 
to refuse lucrative partnerships and 
other offers from “outside.” Messrs 
Rentschler, Baker, and Mitchell enp. 
merated their own receipts. In case of 
the last, the figure was nearly $3,500- 
000. 
In spite of this large sum, Mr 
Mitchell was able to avoid paying an 
income tax for 1929. After the break 
in the market, he sold a portion of his 
bank stock to a relative, whose name 
was not disclosed to avoid needless pub- 
licity. 

He frankly admitted that he thereby 
established a loss of about $2,800,000 
“for tax purposes.” Later he bought 
the shares back at the sale price. 
United States Attorney George Z 
Medalie is now scrutinizing this trans- 
action. 

Mr. Mitchell’s successor as Chair- 


man of the National City Bank is 


James H. Perkins, president of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. and its prede- 
cessor Farmers Loan and Trust Co. 
since 1921. Directors of N. C. C. chose 
no successors to Mr. Mitchell or Mr. 
Baker on Monday. 





Henry Ford, Banker With 
Many Original Ideas 


Henry Ford became a banker on Sun- 
day. He and his son, Edsel, subscribed 
the necessary amount for the entire 
capital stock of two new banks in De 
troit. The sum was $8,250,000. 

The new banks will take over the 
liquid assets of the First National Bank 
and the Guardian National Bank of 
Commerce, both of Detroit. Deposi- 
tors in the two old banks will be 4al- 
lowed to withdraw at least 30 cents 
the dollar. 


May Speed Up Business 


It is believed that the funds released 
will speed up the limping gait of the 
city’s business and improve conditions 
throughout the State. 

A committee of bankers had beet 
endeavoring for days to persuade large 
depositors to subscribe for the capital 
stock of the new banks, but a sufficient 
amount could not be raised. 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion had agreed to advance $78,000,000 
to the new ventures provided the re- 
quired capital could be raised by six 
clock on Sunday evening. 

Mr. Ford had definitely refused to 
‘ain the subscription list, although he 
nad $53,000,000 on deposit in the old 
institutions. He was told that New 
york bankers had offered to lend 


$30, : 
th Small Depositors 


“T1l not put a nickel in if they’re in it; 
not a nickel,” Mr. Ford retorted. 

He also took the position that the 
money of small depositors was just as 
important to them as his millions were 
to him, and he preferred to stay on the 
side of the depositors. 

After every recourse had been ex- 
nausted the bankers again appealed to 
Mr. Ford. In a final conference, he 
agreed to help, but only if he and his 
son were allowed to subscribe the en- 
tire amount. 

Mr. Ford wanted no partners in the 
panking business. He has pointed with 
pride to the fact that he did not own 
a share of bank stock and his opinion 
of bankers is well known. 

“The men in charge of banks are too 
young; they don’t really know anything 
about banking,” he said recently. “The 
banks need the old type of banker.” 

That Henry Ford will carry the origi- 
nality of his manufacturing methods 
into the banking business, was clearly 
indicated by a statement given out by 
his offices at Deurborn: 

“He (Mr. Ferd) has very definite 
ideas concerning the functions and 
management of banks. He believes 
that the bank’s first function is to pro- 
vide a place of safe deposit. He be- 
lieves that. bank loans should be made 
for productive and not. speculative pur- 
poses. 


Revolutionary Ideas 


“So revolutionary are some of his 
ideas along this line that he saw little 
hope of having them adopted by a bank 
board of which he would be but one 
member. And he would not own stock 
in any bank that continued to operate 
along the old lines.” 

Michigan’s banks were officially 
opened last week after the eight-day 
holiday. Governor William A. Com- 
stock, who meantime had been ap- 
pointed dictator of the Banks of the 
State for the continuation of the “‘emer- 
gency,” issued the proclamation. 

As the edict limited deposit with- 
drawals in much the same manner as 
during the moratorium, the reopening 
was in reality but a continuation of the 
banking holiday. 








PRISON: Boom in Convicts’ 
Products Stirs Opposition 

_ In 1932, when most of the nation’s 

industries were operating in the red, 

Sing Sing Prison had a business boom. 

Its factories sold to State institutions 


a variety of articles—printed matter, 
brushes, mattresses, sheet-metal, knit- 
goods—for a total net profit of $258,593, 
an increase of 19% compared with 1931. 

Sing Sing is one of the oldest and 
largest prisons in the country. Under 
the able, humane direction of Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes, convict industries have 
been developed which, in 1932, em- 
ployed 685 of the 2,400 Sing Sing in- 
mates, at an average annual wage of 
$43.41. Considering the fact that con- 
victs pay nothing for their board, bed 
or clothes, this sum represents clear 
gain to them. 

One more activity at the “Big House” 
last year showed a profit. In sharp 
contrast with trying experiences of 
other “seats of learning,” the Sing Sing 
football team in 1932 had the largest 


that these goods are put on the market 
at “fire sale” values, -thereby forcing 
merchants to lose business or cut their 
own prices far below a profit margin. 

In States which prohibit the sale of 
their own prison merchandise, the con- 
vict products of other States may be 
sold. To help States protect themselves 
against such importations, the Hawes- 
Cooper Act was passed by Congress in 
1929. It does not become operative un- 
til next year. 


Many States Plan Laws 


Although the amount of goods pro- 
duced by prison factories is almost in- 
significant compared with the total vol- 
ume of national production, the com- 
mittee points out that about 30 States 
are planning laws under the provisions 
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Sing Sing Showed a Net Profit of $258,593, Up 19 Per Cent 


gate receipts in the two years of its 
history. 

Factories in other prisons throughout 
the country are similarly flourishing. 
Last week, the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor declared: 
“The reason for this rushing business 

. is simply that there is plenty of 
practically ‘no-cost’ labor in the prisons 
and plenty of public demand for cheap 
merchandise.” 


To Restrict Sales 


The committee has embarked upon a 
nation-wide campaign to stop sales of 
such products in the open market. It 
contends that such competition is in- 
juring private industry, because of the 
low prices at which these goods are 
sold. 

Not all States have prison factories. 
Of those that do, New York and four 
others, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio have laws restricting 
the use of their prison-made products 
to their own institutions, and prohib- 
iting sales in the open market. The 
District of Columbia and the Federal 
Government have passed similar laws. 

In other States prison products are 
sold under contract to private parties. 
Still other States market the products 
themselves. The committee declares 


of the Hawes-Cooper Act. 

The movement took fresh impetus 
from the report of the Shannon Com- 
mittee early in February, listing “at 
least 232 items of trade, industry and 
personal and professional service af- 
fected by Government competition for 
which redress is sought.” One recom- 
mendation was that prison industry 
cease “mass production,” and be used 
only to keep prisoners employed. 





HOLIDAY: Adjusting Period 
for Banks To Aid Depositors 


Maryland is the third State to resort 
to a banking moratorium during the 
depression. Last Saturday her finan- 
cial institutions were closed by order 
of Gov. Albert C. Ritchie. 

Heavy withdrawals during the week 
by depositors in the chief city of the 
State precipitated the crisis. 

On the same day Congress, with un- 
traditional celerity, passed the Couzens 
Bill designed to protect National banks. 
President Hoover signed the measure. 
Immediately, it became a law. 

The runs in Maryland were on the 
banks in Baltimore, a large seaport and 
railroad terminus, with nearly half the 
population of the State within its lim- 
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its. Earlier in the week a large title 
‘company had closed. 

The financial difficulties in Michigan 
had not been reassuring and the revela- 
tions made before the Senate Banking 
Committee caused further uneasiness. 
Confidence turned into fright. 

Lines of anxious depositors formed 
before paying tellers’ windows to de- 
mand cash for their deposit credits, in 
a citywide movement. The banks fal- 
tered under the withdrawal strain. 

Governor Ritchie closed the 205 finan- 
cial institutions of the State until leg- 
islation for the protection of depositors 
and the security of the banks could be 
presented to the State Legislature. 
The Governor explained his action in a 
formal statement: 


Governor Explains 


“The interest of those who have 
placed their money in the banks must 
be preserved above everything else. I 
believe there is no justification for the 
withdrawals which have recently been 
taking place. But to protect the prop- 
erty and savings of the people of the 
City and State, these large withdrawals 
should stop.” 

The Couzens Bill, an amendment to 
the National Banking Law, had been 
endorsed by Ogden Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Eugene Meyer, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
before its passage by Congress. Briefly, 
the measure enables National and State 
banks to operate under similar re- 
strictive conditions in specific areas. 
This was necessary, as States have not 
the power to control National banks 
by legislation. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Gov. Ritchie’s Was the Third State 


National banks are allowed the State 
privileges at the discretion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The Couzens amendment was the out- 
growth of banking developments in 
Michigan and its passage was hastened 
by the spread of banking moratoriums 
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and legislation throughout the country. 

Approximately 700 banks were con- 
trolled by some form of moratorium at 
the time of its enactment, 500 in Michi- 
gan and the remainder scattered 
throughout eight States. 


In Other States 


On Monday, banks in four Ohio 
cities, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, and 
Cleveland, and in Indianapolis, Ind., 
were placed under partial or total mor- 
atoriums. Also, several States, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and Indi- 
ana, had recently passed laws giving 
their banking authorities the right to 
restrict deposit withdrawals. 

All such recent legislation is similar 
in principle. Embarrassed banks are 
allowed to segregate their “frozen” or 
unliquid assets and seal them until such 
time as liquidation becomes reasonable. 
Depositors receive certificates for their 
proportionate amount of sealed assets, 
which are cashed as liquidation takes 
place, 


Liquid Assets 


The remaining liquid or quick assets, 
usually cash and government securities, 
form the base for future operations, 
but depositors are allowed to draw out 
a percentage of these assets based on 
the amount of their bank balances. 

The purpose of the plan is to prevent 
insolvency and the subsequent sacri- 
ficial disposal of assets, as well as to 
keep communities provided with bank- 
ing facilities. All new deposits must 
be kept in liquid form and are subject 
to full withdrawal. 





INSULLS: Dragged Sixteen 
Others Down With Them 


On Monday a Federal Grand Jury in 
Chicago indicted Samuel Insull, his 
brother Martin, his son Samuel, and 
sixteen other officers and directors of 
the bankrupt Corporation Securities 
Co., on charges of using the mails to 
defraud. The jury cited 25 counts, 
each subject to a maximum fine of 
$10,000 and prison sentence of five 
years. 

The action was the outcome of a six- 
months’ scrutiny by Federal agents of 
the affairs of this holding company, 
through which, with its affiliated Insull 
Utility Investments, Inc., Mr. Insull 
tried to keep his complicated financial 
edifice from falling “into unfriendly 
hands.” Last Spring, only three years 
later, the whole structure collapsed. 

Indicted with the Insulls were Stan- 
ley Field, chairman of Continental-Ili- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago, and Harold L. Stuart, presi- 
dent of Halsey, Stuart & Co., large in- 
vestment bankers long identified with 
the sale of Insull securities. The Gov- 
ernment charged that bookkeeping sys- 
tems used by the company made profits 
apparent when actual earnings were 
nil. 

The indictment charged specifically 
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that the defendants “devised a schem, 
and artifice to defraud and to obtaj, 
money from prospective investors by 
false pretenses, representations ang 
promises.” 

Since mail fraud is not an extragj. 
table offense, Samuel Insull will prop. 
ably remain in‘ voluntary exile jp 
Greece, and Martin J. Insull in Cap. 
ada, until other means are found tp 


bring them back. ~ 


NOTES: The Week in Finance 
in Highlight and Review 
Bearish developments, chiefly bank. 
ing difficulties that reached Statewide 
proportions, undermined security prices 
on the financial exchanges last week. 
More than 400 stocks on the New @ference 
York Stock Exchange registered ney Mis easy 
lows for 1933 and only 25 attained » 
high levels. 
Averages necessarily declined bul tn M 
mained some points above the low 
point reached during the depressig 
July, 1932. The turnover in stocks 
February was the smallest for 
month since 1922. 


* %% * 





The outstanding feature of the B 
market was the weakness in Un 
States Government security prices. 
clines last week reduced these 
to July, 1932 levels. Liquidation 
banks in need of cash was the @ 
reason ascribed. : 


* * * 


R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradst 
Co. announced consolidation plans 
week, taking the action partly in 
sponse to requests from innumeral 
subscribers. These two ‘mercal 
credit agencies have rendered staunch 
service to business men for nearly a 
century, through their hundreds of 
branches and thousands of corresponi- 
ents scattered throughout the world. 
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Abraham Lincoln once was a corre pe’): 's 
spondent of Dun’s and the agency still ork Su 
retains some of his shrewd observa je “04« 
tions on business firms. The consolida- "eS i" 
tion, to be known as Dun and Brad strongly 
street, Inc., will take place as soo The § 
after Mar. 1, as the requisite legal @°@™ 
steps permit. Headquarters will re ™ Une 
main in New York City. “ herent 

ion,” an 
* * hen, sin; 

Estimates made public on Monday @ Gabrie 

by the National Industrial Conference fm '°2*eT ' 
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Board placed the per capita income of 
the country in 1932 at $424 in actual 
dollars but at only $305 in 1913 dollars. 
This represents the income of those 
who normally work. 
















Income Decline 


In 1929 the nation fared much better, 
the respective per capita figures being 
$1,763 and $1,099. Total national ® 
come in 1932 was estimated at approxi 
mately $40,000,000,000, a decline a 
24% from 1931 and 53% from 1929. 
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TAGE: “American Dream” 
Like a Nightmare to Critics 


Closely following their difference 
of opinion over “One Sunday After- 
moon,” for the second time within ten 
days New York’s dramatic critics found 
nemselves* in violent disagreement. 
nis time it was over “American 
Dream” which the Theater Guild pre- 
sented at their own theater on Tuesday 
might. 
whe work of George O’Neil, hitherto 
nown as a poet and novelist, it is 
written with such passion mixed with 
jolently sarcastic humor that the dif- 
ference of opinion among the reviewers 
is easy to understand. 
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“A unified and bitter caricature of 

American life from 1650 to our own 
lay,” is what Lockridge of The New 
York Sun called it. He goes on: “It 
s eloquent, violent and, like all carica- 
ures into which any ability has gone, 
strongly dramatic.” 
The generally-easy-to-please Percy 
ammond of The New York Herald- 
Tribune, however, found it, “Inert, in- 
oherent, somewhat sluggish recrea- 
ion,” and it left him, “like Marjory’s 
hen, singularly calm.” 

Gabriel, of The American said, “The 
Theater Guild made a thorough mess of 
t,” while in The New York Daily News, 
ual ns Mantle wrote, “The better per- 
ors Mer™mances are too numerous to be re- 
ca ited in detail.” 

So it went with only Mr. Hammond 
hmoved one way or the other. Ap- 
parently he was doing a bit of dream- 
ter, mes «On his own for he reported that 
ing Pouglass Montgomery wore a dirty 

i Tt. Maybe he did, but how Mr. Ham- 
oxi- 

of 
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mond could discern it under the dark 
blue turtle neck sweater that he did 
‘ wear is a mystery. 


The reason for such disagreement is 
not far to seek. “American Dream”’ is 
a trilogy of one act plays about the be- 
ginnings and eventual decadence of an 
Anglo-Saxon Yankee family. 

The Puritan stock has always had its 
poets and revolutionaries but the pres- 
ent day examples even of the latter are 
quite done for before they begin. A 
theme like that, written in dialogue that 
alternates fine poetical expression with 
bitter satire, is bound to arouse resent- 
ment or excited admiration. 

In 1650 the Pingrees are bigoted but 
vigorous Puritan farmers—all, that is, 
but Daniel, who revolts to the extent 
of marrying a girl whom he has got 
into trouble, herself the daughter of an 
unmarried mother. In 1849 the current 
Daniel Pingree leaves a nagging and 
unfaithful wife and his mother, who is 
forever recalling past glories, to join 
the California gold rush. 

It was a wise business move, for in 
1933 his great grandson has more 
money than he knows what to do with. 

It is in the last episode that “‘Ameri- 
can Dream” is most vivid. The pres- 
ent day Daniel Pingree is a futile neu- 
rotic who goes in for parlor Bolshe- 
vism, but the proud Communists will 
have none of him—not even his money, 


Queer Lot of Guests 


On the occasion of their fifth wed- 
ding anniversary his wife invites as 
revolting a lot of guests as one is apt 
to encounter in a year in Greenwich 
Village: a Negro Poet, a banker, two 
lesbians, a nymphomaniac, a drunken 
Harvard professor, a lady memoirist 
and her Indian husband, and: a Com- 
munist leader—to name only some of 
the easily recognizable caricatures of 
actual celebrities. 

“Tm clearing out now,” Daniel Pin- 
gree says to the Communist leader. 
“It’s no good—running won’t get you 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





GRAND SLAM (First National). A dolorous 
attempt to extract humor from the game 
of contract bridge as played by husband 
and wife. Loretta Young and Paul Lukas 
are in it. 

LADIES THEY TALK ABOUT (Warner). Bar- 
bara Stanwyck in an exaggerated but 
often amusing story which has to do with 
girl bandits and their subsequent-life in a 
luxuriant jail. 

DANGEROUSLY YOURS (Fox). Routine and 
mediocre comedy of the “Raffles’’ type. 
Warner Baxter and Miriam Jordan fea- 
tured. Herbert Mundin’s comedy furnishes 
what relief there is. 

BLONDIE JOHNSON (First National). Joan 
Blondell as “Miss Public Enemy,No, 1"’— 
if that’s of interest to anyone. 

FRIEDERIKE (German). The first original 
screen operetta by Franz Lehar of “Merry 
Widow” repute. Mady Christians and Hans 
Bollman starred. 

THE MAN WHO WON (British Internationa)). 
Film adaptation of play, “‘“Mr. Bill the Con- 
queror.” Heather Angel, new British star, 
appears in the lead. 

SAILOR, BE GOOD (Radio). Jack Oakie and 
Vivienne Osborne in a slapstick comedy 
about what gobs do when they are on shore 
leave. 
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anywhere,” is the reply. “Do you have 
to tell me?” asks Daniel, “But let me 
run a little—at least to the end of a 
really good blind alley.” 

That is typical of the spirit of the 
last episode of “American Dream.” It 
ends with Daniel’s suicide off stage and 
the nymphomaniac saying, “Don’t try 
to kid me. I know my Ibsen; people 
don’t do such things.” 

Out of the large cast, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Gale Sondergaard, Helen 
Westley and Stanley Ridges stand out 
for especially keen characterizations. 

Lee Simonson’s single setting with 
significant alterations to indicate the 
changing fortunes of the Pingrees 
through the years is one of his better 
jobs. 

But the most important thing about 
“American Dream” is that it introduces 
George O’Neil to a theater that has 
seen no important new writing talent 
for far too long. 





Louisiana: Negro Actors 
Play to Voodoo Drum Beats 


All unannounced, a play called 
“Louisiana” crept into the 48th St. 
Theater, New York, and turned out to 
be a genuine Negro drama of the con- 
flict between voodoo, the Baptist 
church and the flesh and the devil as 
represented by a Thomas Catt who kept 
a notorious establishment across the 
river. It was presented by the Negro 
Theater Guild—an organization of 
whose existence many professional 
playgoers were ignorant—and acted to 
the hilt by an all-colored cast. 


Drum Beats Persist 


Almost. throughout the play were 
heard drums beating the voodoo rhythm 
—somewhat in the “Emperor Jones” 
manner. In fact, J. Augustus Smith, 
who not only wrote “Louisiana” but 
played the Baptist preacher, went 
Eugene O’Neill one better and had the 
drums beat during the intermission so 
that it was necessary to cross the street 
to escape the monotonous and provoca- 
tive sound. 

For “Louisiana” is a vital folk drama 
with a good deal of the same spirit that 
probably made “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and “East Lynne” successes in their 
day. All three can be called naive but 
they all have life. Does the heroine 
symbolically wear a white dress for 
purity? Is a minor villain called 
Brother Zero? Is there a character 
whimsically called Bou Bouce?_ Yes. 
But “Louisiana” has the same sort of 
zestful sense of drama that the above 
two Caucasian plays were endowed 
with. 


Simple Story 


The story is simple in the extreme. 
A Baptist Negro preacher possesses 
both an innocent niece and a shady 
past. Thomas Catt, knows about Elder 
Berry’s past indiscretions. 

The voodoo element is represented by 
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Aunt Hagar, 80 years old,.who holds 
mystic meetings but is none the less 
sympathetic to Baptists in general and 
Elder Berry in particular. She keeps 
the drums beating while she knows 
that T. Catt has designs on the preach- 
er’s niece. Eventually she puts a curse 
on Catt; he is blinded at a revival meet- 
ing he tries to break up; and the lovers 
unite and the preacher’s congregation 
sticks with him. 








SCREEN: “King of the J ungle,” 
Hokum Makes Him A Hero 


Hokum, if it’s good hokum produced 
with the tongue placed at the proper 
angle in the cheek, can be hugely en- 
tertaining. 

Max Marcin, author of numerous 
Broadway boobtraps, is co-director and 
adaptor of “King of the Jungle” (Para- 
mount) and his deftly irreverent touch 
is everywhere apparent in this fast 
moving comedy melodrama. 

The idea is an intriguing one to be- 
gin with. At the age of 3 an English 
boy’s parents are killed by African 
cannibals. Instead of being devoured 
by the lions the little boy is brought 
up by them. He forgets what little 
English he knew, by the time he is 21 
or being able only to say, “Waugh!” 
Whether he means Alec or Evelyn is 
not divulged. 

He loves the lions and uses his su- 
perior intelligence to lead them in for- 
ays against the hunters who molest 
them. But he is taken captive along 
with a dozen or so of his leonine friends 
and shipped to America to appear in a 
circus. 

On arriving in San Francisco he es- 
capes and causes much hilarious con- 
sternation—especially to the ladies, as 
he is big, strong and scantily clad— 
before he is captured again. That is 
not, however, before the beginnings 
of his love-life are apparent. A beau- 
tiful young school teacher seems to be 
the only one who can control him. 

The resourceful circus manager hires 
her to come along and she teaches the 
Lion-man English and many things. 
Eventually he makes enough money to 
buy back his lions, take them and the 
fair pedagogue back to Africa and live 
happily ever after. 

Buster Crabbe, the Olympic swim- 
mer, is masculinity incarnate; Frances 
Dee is appealing as the heroine; and 
Sidney Toler and Nydia Westman are 
excellent in minor roles. 


The “Grand Hotel” Idea Put 
on Rails in ““Rome Express” 


It is wistfully to be hoped that 
“Rome Express” (British Gaumont re- 
leased by Universal) will convince even 
Hollywood that there is no point in do- 
ing another film on the idea of showing 
how strangers beneath one roof or on 
one train or boat may melodramatically 
affect one another. 

Where “Grand Hotel” and “Shang- 
hai Express” were badly acted, not- 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WFEK 





Light face figures indicate A.%M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


“-2.T. Ct. at. Pf. 
Mar. 3, Bishop of Lon- 
don, from London.CO- 


LUMBIA 


Mar. 4, Roosevelt’s 
Inauguration (sixand 
one-half hours). NBC 
—W EAF—W4JZ, CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mar. 5. Toscanini 
conducts N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. 
COLUMBIA 


Fray and Braggiotti, 
pianists. COLUMBIA 


German election re- 
port from Berlin. 
NBC—W4JZ 


Ernest Hutcheson, 
piano, COLUMBIA . 


Mar. 9. Metropolitan 
Opera, “Parsifal.” 
NBC—WEAF ...... 


Josef Lhevinne, pi- 
ano, NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. NBC — 
WOOD Gs bo Cowes base 


Mar. 10, Internation- 
al Lenten Service. 
COLUMBIA ....:... 


Stokowski conducts 
Philadelphia Sym- 
phony,.COLUMBIA . 
Damrosch conducts 
NBC Symphony. NBC 
—WEAF—W4JZ .... 


1:00 12:00 11:00 10:00 


8:30 


11:30 10:30 9:30 8:30 


1:00 12:00 11:00 10:00 


2:30 1:30 12:30 11:30 


11:00 10:00 9:00 8:00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 


tain and Pacific Standard Time. 








withstanding the stars in their casts, 
the passengers on the “Rome Express” 
take the jaded outline and fill it in with 
real skill. So why try it again? 

The criminals this time are thieves 
who have stolen a Van Dyck painting. 
Their quasi-innocent victims are an 
English couple flitting to Italy without 
benefit of clergy, and a penny pinching 
and none too scrupulous millionaire 
philanthropist. 

One thief murders. the other and 
everybody becomes involved, with two 
love affairs threatened. Luckily, a 
whimsical but efficient French chief of 
police is aboard to solve the mystery. 

From Conrad Veidt, who plays the 
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most suavely sinister villain within ». 
cent screen memory, through Esther 
Ralston and Cedric Hardwicke wy, 
give Veidt chief support, right downth ~ 
the most insignificant bit player, “Rom I 
Express” is magnificently cast and F. 
acted. Also, unlike most films with , a 
British label, sound and photography MY Be 
are first rate. ~ 
tra 
“Our Betters,” a Social Tw 
Satire Seasoned With Wit oa 
Apart from a pulled punch at the mater 
climax, evidently in fear of the Censor jm gives 
“Our Betters” (Radio) is a faithfy™ and tt 
-filming of Somerset Maugham’s decade Coloni 
old stage satire. The author’s scom yf the fi 
the rich American expatriates and th from | 
British rotters of the nobility who pap. Whi 
der to their efforts to crash society jsf covers 
as bitter as ever. that li 
With the skimpiest of plots, but with recent 
wit and insight, the story is told «M his ex 
how Pearl Saunders, American har.§ for po 
ware heiress, buys herself a peer, is cules « 
protected by a crass Yankee vulgarian§ and as 
and almost marries off her younger ton cor 
sister to a marquis. The girl is save only a 
from that fate by the appearance ofa every | 
childhood sweetheart whose comparn-§ light o 
tively homespun character prevails. 
If “Our Betters” does not create the 
stir as a film its original version did as Whe 
a play it can be set down to two maing people, 
causes: people have become more difi-@ covere: 
cult to shock of late and the acting they a 
while excellent according to movie “Oh, f 
standards, is a notch or two below thf his wis 
mark set by both the original and the influen 
recent revival stage casts. correct 
It is, however, a relief to see Miss Earl 
Constance Bennett cast as a lady whof party | 
is paid and paid, instead of the revers.§ Mrs. R 
Her natural arrogance fits the role. faults, 
As for the others, Violet Kemble To s} 
Cooper stands out as an Americal Treasu 
duchess with a pettish gigolo half her pronow 
age but even her characterization if ata m 
pale compared to that of Constanc™ most p 
Collier on the stage. acting 
and he 
give the 
| All tl 
able, ho 
the nex 
been as. 
to lower 
Spend 1 
Baged i 
the Atle 
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Violet Kemble-Cooper and Constance Bennett Revive a Maugham Show 
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F. D. R.: As a Mother Recalls 
a Not Entirely Unknown Son 


my BOY FRANKLIN, as told by Mrs. James 
Roosevelt to Isabel Leighton and Gabrielle 
Forbush. 115 pages, 11,000 words. lilus- 
trated. Long & Smith, New York. $1.50. 


Two volumes of Rooseveltiana which 
appeared last week clarify the back- 
ground of the new President. A brief 
maternal memoir granted by interview 
gives significant youthful anecdotes, 
and the other, “Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Colonial Ancestors,” establishes him as 
the first Chief Executive descended 
from Swedish settlers. 

While “My Boy Franklin” lightly 
covers his whole life, the latter part of 
that life has been much rehearsed very 
recently, and it is to the glimpses of 
his extreme youth that we must look 
for portents. As when the infant Her- 
cules constricted serpents in the cradle, 
and as when our own George Washing- 
ton confessed to arboreal mayhem when 
only a boy, so the seedling activities of 
every leader assume significance in the 
light of subsequent eminence. 


Sighed for Freedom 


When the next servant of the whole 
people, and ward of Congress was dis- 
covered melancholy at the age of five, 
they asked him why he was unhappy. 
“Oh, for freedom” he answered, .and 
his wistful demand caused the sinister 
influences of paternal repression to be 
corrected on the spot. 

Early he showed the stuff of a born 
party leader, for his nurse reported to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, “They tell me he has 
faults, but I cannot see them.” 

To sponsors of an amendment to the 
Treasury-Postoffice bill, the executive 
pronouncement rendered to his mother 
at a more advanced stage will seem 
most promising. She chided him for 
acting the boss with his playmates, 
and he replied, “Mummie, if I didn’t 
give the orders, nothing would happen.” 
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On Treasure Hunt 





Au the indications are not so favor- 
ible, however. Twice during his youth 
fen ck President—who has already 





3 asked to stem the flow of red ink, 
‘lower taxes, and at the same time to 
fend millions for public works—en- 
‘$aged in hunts for buried treasure, on 
the Atlantic coast, without success. 

- And once he and a juvenile associate 
tuilt a raft, or nautical platform, which 
fk with them as soon as they em- 
ed. In a political sense, however, 












men, unless it was satisfied on the day 
mother remembers when, campaign- 
for State office in New York, he 
ent his efforts making speeches over 
: Connecticut border by mistake. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been annoyed. by 
Satements that she is the author of 
this book. She granted alternate inter- 
Views to the authors, Miss Isabel Leigh- 

















p his cannot be characterized as a sound . 


ton, actress and author of five plays, 
and Mrs. Gabrielle Forbush, head of 
the Correspondence Department of the 
Democratic National Campaign Com- 
mittee. Some twenty persons, includ- 
ing the President-elect himself, con- 
tributed to and checked her reminis- 
cences, which are delivered without af- 
fectation in an entertaining style. 








IN THE SCRUB: Typewriter 
is Mrs. Rawlings’ Best Gun 


SOUTH MOON UNDER: By Marjorie K. Raw- 
lings. 334 pages. 104,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.00. 


Three years ago the author of this 
novel went into the Big Scrub in Flor- 
ida to hunt, but she brought down her 
best game with a typewriter instead of 
a gun. Lost in the thick jungle one 
day, she sat down to retrieve her sense 
of direction. No sounds but those of 
wild creatures answered her when she 
fired to attract attention. It was then, 
she says, that the idea for this story 
came to her. 

Her “bag” consisted of a family. 
Old Lantry, the restless giant, with a 
kink in his past that custom never 
could unravel, cleared a patch in the 
brush and built a cabin. He hunted, 
and raised hogs, cattle, sugar cane, 
boys and a girl, Piety, who takes the 
honors of this epic. 

His sons weren’t like him, but his 
daughter had the fibre necessary to put 
up with the weak husband to whom 
she was married, to run the farm after 
he was killed by a windfall, and to 
raise the lanky impetuous hunter Lant, 
image of his grandfather, who led an 
eventful life. 

A river and a wilderness bound the 
world where these people lived, away 
from civilization and disdainful of its 
laws, hostile to strangers. Yet they 
were not queer, their existence raises 
no special problems. 

They were neither the romantic, 
dreamed-of denizens of ancient days in 
Wild America; nor, though they are 
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PRISON DAYS AND NIGHTS, (Little, Brown, 
$2.75). By Victor F. Nelson. Memories of 
a. convict who can write well of the sys- 
tem, the officials and the varied boarders. 

E. W. SCRIPPS. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). 
Laudatory record of a journalist dictator's 
career by the editor of the ‘‘Scripps-How- 
ard News,” N. D. Cochran, 

B. E. F.—THE WHOLE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BONUS ARMY (John Day, $2.50.) By 
its commander, Walter W. Waters. 

THE ADVANCES OF HARRIET (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2). Novel of an English Miss in 
love with a Frenchman by Phyllis Bottome. 

HARDY PERENNIAL (Coward McCann, 
$2.50). Story by Helen Hull of a New York 
family facing the depression and problems 
in adoration, 

THIS BRIGHT SUMMER (Covici-Friede, 
$2.50). Anonymous novel of a Vermont 
feud closed by many bodies. 

I'M NO HERO (Morrow, $2.50)... First novel by 
the poet playwright Alfred Kreymborg of 
a poor lad’s Odyssey in the big city. 
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James and Franklin Roosevelt 1883 


found on an unknown backwater of the 
South, are they abnormal, which may 
be news to the new fiction fans. Watch- 
ing them hunt and feed, make love 
and whiskey, try coaxing lean dollars 
from the hostile soil, brings life to the 
reader’s nostrils—seasoned with excite- 
ment, for adventurous weather marked 
the days of the Lantry family. 

Young Lant’s trail passea good scen- 
ery, from the time when as a boy he 
captures a wild-cat at the end of a two 
days’ hunt, to an epoch when the hin- 
terland ghost of the depression makes 
him take up the manufacture of corn 
liquor in a big way, and the reader is 
given, incidentally, a veteran’s instruc- 
tions for this basic art. 


The Obnoxious Stranger 


When a stranger turns up and ex- 
tends his fences into the pasture which 
had formerly been free range for all 
the cattle, Lant was picked to scare 
him off. So he planted a nail in the 
tree beside his house, and told him that 
when it was driven in he would be gone 
—or else! Every night he whacked it 
in a little further, even when the land- 
lord was looking for him, until the 
inexorable watchman, prudence, issued 
the alien’s ticket of leave. 

Kezzy loved Lant, and he her, but 
stalking deer with “the south moon 
under,” (on the other side of the 
world,) was more in his line than court- 
ing and he never said so. She married 
his cousin Cleve, the timorous vaga- 
bond, who sought the implement of 
treachery to inflate his spirit and his 
purse, but received as its fruit a bullet 
in the mouth. 

Many new things are to be learned by 
travellers in this land: what the noise 
of a forest fire is, as it tears life out 
of the trees; how to shoot the logfaced 
alligator; the wiles needed to float a 
hundred feet of logs down a twisting 
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river; how the rich woods smell on 
Summer mornings; how you may stop 
the screech-owl’s shrill forebodings by 
turning an old hat inside out. 








DEFT PACE: Artistic Touch 
Saves Sylvia Thompson’s Tale 


UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. By Sylvia Thomp- 
son. 289 pages, 64,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


How thwarted lovers can be enter- 
taining is demonstrated in the latest 
book of Sylvia Thompson, English 
housewife of 30, who published her first 
novel fourteen years ago. 

After her father’s death, Helena 
came home to an unmoral family from 
the Mediterranean island where she 
- had been séquestered with no knowl- 
edge of smart clothes for women and 
never having read a novel. 


An Innocent in London 


Her father had taken her there when 
he left Lady Marvell in a search for 
intellectual repose. Helena appeared in 
London: beautiful, unspoiled and teem- 
ing with innocence. 

In the city she discovered modern 
life. Her sister Marigold, weary of the 
young parliamentarian, Philip to whom 
she was married, had as her current 
lover Harold Stemp, a wit who re- 
membered bright sayings with the aid 
of his cuffs, and who felt sometimes 
‘like an expensive umbrella handle— 
a thing rich women have, and no one 
else would want.” 


Another Tangle 


The journalist brother, Piers, was a 
bachelor with a companionable mis- 
tress at his beck and call,-but in his 
heart he had a desire for an untouch- 
able matron who is attached by two 
children to a bluff standard-bearer of 
the empire in Egypt. Helena met Rog- 
er Sichley, corpulent satyr, who had 
been brought up in the modern way, 
“to eat carrots raw and see rabbits 
born and never to be punctual.” 

All this clouded her vnblemished 
view of life, and talk “about the Opera, 
then about the Tennis, the Season, and 
the Weather, and ‘Things Nowadays’ ” 
made a slim diet for her eager brain. 
But Philip had sympathy in the best 
poetic tradition, and when through him 
she felt the uplift of true love she was 
not slow to be natural and improve 
upon social usage. 

Now Philip was a fine Englishman, 
but he didn’t understand this country 
passion when it interfered with his 
work, and disillusionment punctured 
the girl’s heavy heart. Meanwhile, 
Vernon, the nice American, who has 
succeeded the transatlantic boor in 
English novels, had broken his en- 
gagement because of Helena, but she 
had sent him home. 

Piers’ lady returned to the tropics, 
and the shipwrecked pair held hands 
and wept in his rooms. Hope is mere- 


ly deferred, however, not obliterated 
at the end of the story, for Helena was 
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not left unswained, and Piers decided 
that he could carry on “somehow.” 

The author provides drawing-room 
rather than human comedy, but her deft 
pace carries the reader nicely and her 
acid sentences leave discerning marks. 

She is the wife of an American ar- 
tist, Peter Luling, has taken up politics 
in England, and is the author of six 
novels, of which “The Hounds of 
Spring,” her second, was most suc- 
cessful. 








ZONA GALE: Family Destiny 
Hangs on a Cable Wire 


PAPA FLEUR. By Zona Gale. 155 pages, 
30,000 words. Appleton, New York. $1.50. 


The theatrical production of her 
most successful novel gave the author 
of “Miss Lulu Bett” the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1921; here she exploits her talent 
for a delicate exercise in fiction which 
has the earmarks of a one-act play. 

So small a thing as the choice of a 
line route for an electric cable. brings 
down the hand of fate in the country 
Zona Gale knows best. In Wisconsin, 
as in ancient Greece, destiny follows 
its course with the tenderness of a 
steam roller. 

Papa Fleur kept bees; he, in turn, 
was kept by two daughters, who had 
yet to learn the tensile strength of 
sheer dependence. One of them had 
been to Chicago for a year of freedom; 
in his eyes it had changed her. 

When it was proposed to build a high 
voltage transmission line across the 
country, it seemed a chance to rent 
Papa Fleur’s little island. That brought 
his youngest, Linnie, within sight of 
Bellock the engineer, and there was a 
spark. If they got the money, she 
could go to the promised land in Illi- 
nois, and gain a respite from her her- 
itage. The impulse was so near the 
surface that when Bellock left for the 
city she was with him. 


Fatal to Father 


Consternation invaded headquarters, 
even when she telegraphed that all was 
well, that she had a job. Milo, whom 
she had been brought up to marry more 
in acquiescence than in love, was 
shaken, but the frail being of her father 
was destroyed. He grew sick; she was 
sent for and returned, to plead her new 
found separate identity to their re- 
proaches. 

It was not enough, and thoughts of 
the impending separation drove Papa 
Fleur to undertake a gesture symboliz- 
ing his despair. He tried to paddle to 
his island through the flood, but he was 
too old. The fatal end of the expe- 


dition chained Linnie to her local doom .- 


as effectively as a warrant. 

By no means a magnum opus, this 
miniature set against an idyllic back- 
ground, is marked by the delicacy with 
which its characters are handled, and 
a restraint which leaves iis tragedy un- 
named, and therefore obvious. 

No magnum opus, this miniature is 
set against an idyllic background. 
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———— 


BUCHMANISM: Chicagoans 
To Investigate Oxford Group 


Chicago, having had one taste of 
Buchmanism, is resolved to go deeper 
into the fundamentals of that evangel. 
ical movement before its red-cheekeg 
leader, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, leads 
his flock back to the city for another 
revival next month. 

A laymen’s investigation of Buch. 
manism, led by faculty members of 
Northwestern University, started lagt 
week at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Evanston. The Buchmanites’ one 
day intensive revival at the ornate and 
expensive Drake Hotel on January 
24th, created such a stir in Chicago's 
religious circles that the Oxford Groups 
or First Century Fellowships, as Dr, 
Buchman’s followers are known, have 
split the city’s churches into opposing 
factions. 

Critics of Dr. Buchman’s methods of 














INTERNATIONAL 


“Call Me Frank,” Says Dr. Buchman 


soul-saving point out that though pro- 
fessing to follow “the simplicities of 
First Century Christianity with its 
ideals of self-sacrifice and self-abnega- 
tion,” the movement mainly concerns 
itself with the well-to-do, and its mem- 
bers live most comfortably. 

Writing in The Chicago Tribune last 
week, the Rev. John Evans quoted this 
limerick composed by Prof. A. Haire 
Forster of Western Theological Semi- 
nary, satirizing the dress-suited eval- 
gelists: 


“There was a young man from Peorier 
Whose sins grew gorier and gorier. 
He found that by prayer 
And slight savoir faire 
He could live at the Waldorf Astorier.” 


Spectacular methods employed by 
Dr. Buchman are also under fire from 
more conservative churchmen. Dr 
Evans recalls that Princeton Univer 
sity through President John Grier Hib 
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pen once barred Buchmanites from the 
campus; and that “it is said that some 
near riots have occurred on campuses 
of colleges, and theological seminaries 
where the groups carry on their work.” 

Dr. Buchman, who says to all-comers, 
“always call me Frank,” was born in 
pennsburg, Pa., in 1876, was ordained 
a Lutheran minister, and taught at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. On a 
trip abroad he was impressed by the 
successful method of the fiery Scotch 
street preachers. 


Founded Oxford Group 


He introduced their emotional ap- 
peals into an evangelical campaign at 
conservative Oxford, and there founded 
the Oxford Groups, with which, inci- 
dentally, the University has no con- 
nection. 

At the Buchman “houseparties,” 
young men and women come together, 
usually amid luxurious surroundings, 
for “mutual confession of sin” or to use 
another Buchman phrase, “full surren- 
der.’ The confessing member is then 
exposed to criticism from any other 
member of the group, “ripping every- 
thing wide open” as Dr. Buchman puts 
it. Divine guidance is sought by the 
group whose members follow its dic- 
tates throughout the day. 


“Fresh Fish” and “Washout” 


Some church papers, among them the 
liberal Churchman, published in New 
York and The New Outlook of Canada, 
have been caustic about the use by the 
Buchmanites of such terms as “fresh 
fish for breakfast” as applied to guid- 
ance, “washout” as applied to confes- 
sion. 

Dr. Buchman says that the essence of 
his teaching is to be found in the slo- 
gans, “Woo, win, warn” and “Confi- 
dence, confession, conviction, conver- 
sion, conservation.” 

The Chicago investigators are di- 
gesting 50 books, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles for and against Buchman- 
ism, and intend to call upon attendants 
at houseparties to tell their stories. 
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BEER ADS: Again in Vanity 
Fair Under Cover of Pretzels 


For months brewers have been anx- 
ious to start the laborious process of 
re-establishing their names, now dead 
or comatose 13 years, by advertising. 
They have been restrained by two 
things. First was the fear that their 
Presumption might anger people and 
hamper the cause of repeal. Second 
was the fact that their advertising 
might be illegal. 

But last week they swallowed their 
fears. Repeal was so irrevocably near, 
they felt, that nothing could stop it. 
As to illegality of advertising they 
felt that they would chance a test 
Which might settle a vexing question. 


In the Metropolitan issue of the cur- 
rent number of Vanity Fair which 
goes to New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut is the first beer advertis- 
ing since prohibition went into effect. 
Schaeffer’s advertisement shows a 
raised hand holding a goblet of beer; 
Liebmann’s, a tempting case of beer; 
Peter Doelger’s, an old Fifth Avenue 
scene. 

All but Doelger were politic enough 


to assume that the public would know: 


what they were talking about. Doel- 
ger, quite frankly using the word beer, 
says: “A fine beer then. A fine bever- 
age today. And the old tang is back 
when Uncle Sam says the word.” 


Tempted By Pretzels 


To support their advertisers Vanity 
Fair sent press releases to magazines 
and newspapers. In the magazine they 
carried prohibition pictures and stories. 
The cover, one of the best that Vanity 
Fair has had for months, is a photo- 
graph of five steins of beer on a red 
tablecloth. The magazine’s name is 
spelled out in pretzels. 

Vanity Fair’s Managing Editor, Clare 
Boothe Brokaw, was hampered a month 
ago when preparations were being 
made for the cover. The especially 
baked pretzels were neatly arranged 
above the beer steins for the photog- 
rapher. An Office visitor, slightly in his 
cups, saw the outlay when its arrang- 
ers weren’t near. 

“Oh, isn’t this lovely?” he said, and 
wolfed the specially baked pretzels. 








HOAX: Harvard Lampoon 
For Crimson, Gets “A, P.” 


Associated Press editors all over the 
United States cursed the Harvard 
Lampoon wrathfully on the morning 
of Washington’s Birthday. A Lam- 
poon hoax, intended for the Crimson 
(Harvard's daily paper), had fooled the 
Associated Press. 

Outside of Boston, the Lampoon, hu- 
morous undergraduate magazine, is 
noted more for the pranks of its edi- 
tors than for its published wit. The 
Lampoon’s forays into Yale and Prince- 
ton territory have been the subject of 
many a front-page story and many an 
editorial in metropolitan newspapers. 
But dearest of all the feuds which 
“Lampy” cherishes from one college 
generation to the next is its rivalry 
with The Crimson. 

Last Fall President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard announced his res- 
ignation. No successor has been cho- 
sen. But on the holiday morning a 
Crimson extra said that Dr. Henry 
Eliot Clarke, ’04, of Evanston, IIL, 
would take President Lowell’s place. 

Described as a classmate of the 
President-elect, a friend of President 
Hoover, a director of nine midwestern 
corporations, a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—Dr. Clarke seemed 
authentic enough. 

At 7:32 A. M., The Associated Press 


bulletined the news throughout the 
country. At 8:41 the wires ordered 
the story “killed.” There was no Dr. 
Clarke. The entire 2,600 copies of the 
extra, printed secretly in Boston, had 
been another Lampoon jest, at The 
Crimson’s expense. 

Harvard authorities took no notice 
of the incident. The Crimson, too, was 
silent next day except that on the edi- 
torial page, between heavy black 
mourning lines, the editors extended 
“deepest sympathy to the family and 
friends of Dr. Henry Eliot Clarke, ’04.” 


AVIATION 











RANGER: Fourth Carrier Ship 
Will Mother 140 Navy Planes 


The London Naval Treaty allowed 
the United States to lay down and com- 
plete 55,000 tons of aircraft carriers 
before 1937. 

When Mrs. Hoover smashed a bottle 
of grape juice over the prow of a boat 
in Newport News, Va., last week she, 
in effect, lopped 15,575 tons from this 
total. For when the Ranger slid down 
her ways into the James River the 
United States had her fourth carrier. 

After the launching ceremony the 
boat was warped to her berth where 
she will remain for another year. At 








AIR COOLS 
SMOKE in this 
NEW KINDos 


STUDY IT: PIPE SMOKERS! 
HE new Caldwell pipe, pat- 
ented, without shadow of 

doubt, marks most sensational 

advance in pipe-smoking in 
twenty years. The hot smoke IS 

COOLED, only way it can be, BY 

OUTSIDE AIR, before it enters 

your mouth. No more hot, parched, 

tongue-biting or throat irritation. 

No more ‘‘juice’’: new principle 

absolutely blocks it! Pipe-smoking, 

always most economical, is now 
by far the most satisfying smoke 
with this remarkable invention. 


GUARANTEED— 
Try It 30 Days At My Risk 


Whether you smoke a pipe regularly, 
or whether you have had to “‘lay off’’ 
pipes because of sad experience in the 
past, just try this Caldwell—at my 
risk! You be the judge. If not the 
coolest, cleanest, sweetest smoke you 
ever had, return it — your money 
back, pronto, no questions asked. 
‘‘All my other pipes go in the ash- 
barrel !’’ writes one man. Hundreds 
of letters like this. To make test, 
send coupon below. 




















CARL HENRY, INC., Dept. 23 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Send Caldwell AIR-CONDITIONED Pipe. I’il pay 
postman introductory half-price, $2.50. If not delighted, 
will return within 30 days for full refund. 


Name 





Address 
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the end of this time she will sail for 
the Pacific. In her hull will be 140 
assorted land planes, elevators to carry 
them to the decks, repair shops and liv- 
ing quarters. 

Unless Congress answers the Navy’s 
pleas to change the Ranger’s deck 
plans she will have one single expanse 
of landing field 765 feet long and 90 
feet wide.’ Under this field will be 8- 
inch guns and 65-inch anti-aircraft 
pieces. : 

Neither would be effective in pro- 
tecting the Ranger from the shells of 
heavy ships. For such protection she 
must depend on other naval craft. 

The new deck that Navy men hope 
to get for the Ranger will not be rad- 
ically different from the- present one 
which is. nothing but a flat expanse. 
Even the smoke stacks swing out of 
the way to facilitate landing. 

The proposed deck would take space 
from the landing 4Seld by building a 
superstructure along the side of the 
boat. From this Navy men feel that 
gunners and. navigators would’be able 
to operate.more efficiently than they 
would from below the-field deck. 

This was not proposed two and one- 
half years-ago when the keel was laid 
down because it was then thought that 
such a superstructure would create air 
currents which would hinder landing 
and taking-off. 

One hundred and fifty-five years be- 
fore Mrs. Hoover smashed her grape 
juice over the sixth Ranger the original 
one was in Brest, France, preparing 
for War. Under its commander John 
Paul Jones, she was being armed to 
give the British at home a taste of the 
war that had, until that time, been con- 
fined entirely to the colonies. 
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|’ PSYCHOLOGY: Experts May 
Relieve You of All Worry 


Now you may take your complexes, 
neuroses or anything else that ails you 
mentally or psychically to Teachers 
College of Columbia University, New 
York, where a group of experts will 
tell you just why you are “excessively 
nervous, timid, excitable, cruel, mor- 
bid, or easily upset by little things.” 
_ The first public psychological clinic 
opened this week at Teachers College 
under the direction of Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates, professor of education, who said: 

“Problems coming to such a clinic 
are not easy to classify. There will 
be no standard routine through which 
every case must go. . . Often it is 
found that a person deficient in one 
line has talents and abilities in other 
fields which can be used in a positive 
way to bring him greater satisfaction 
in life and sometimes to remedy the 
very defects which have handicapped 
him.” 

According to the directors of the 
clinic, “Any person of any age or so- 
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cial standing may bring his emotional, 
family, educational and varied person- 
al problems to the attention of the 
faculty, and receive advice for bring- 


ing out his hidden talents or conquer- 


ing undue timidity.” 

Payment will be based upon the sub- 
ject’s financial ability. Certain cases 
will be treated free. 





YALE: Offers Spiritual Force as 
Tax-Exemption Offset 


- With ‘an eye on bills now in the Con- 
necticut Legislature providing for an 
increase of taxation to be paid by Yale 
University, and with pointed remarks 
about Yale’s exempt property made by 
the Mayor of New Haven very much in 
mind, President James Rowland Angell 
of Yale, stood before 1,500 graduates 
last week and said: 

“It has been easy to show that the 
University contributes annually to New 
Haven millions of dollars in addition to 
large payments of taxes. But after all, 
the essential gift of the University to 
the city is to be found in the constant 
presence of a great historical spiritual 
force whose cultural benefits can 
hardly be exaggerated and certainly 
cannot be measured by any merely 
monetary standard.” 








VERNACULAR: If You Know 
What They Mean It’s “O. K.” 


“Tf I had of knew what I know now, 
I never would have did what I done.” 

Thus in his latest ballad, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Doctor of Philosophy of Prince- 
ton University, radio sleuth -of the or- 
igins of popular music, satirizes the 
vernacular of our song-writers. 

Academic approval of “the effective 
colloquial language of everyday life” 
within bounds which Mr. Spaeth ob- 
viously breaks, came from a conference 
of 600 teachers of English in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York last 
week. 

“If we ignore or align ourselves 
against the movies and talkies, the ra- 
dio, the newspaper and magazine, the 
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popular song... the slang that floy,. 
ishes in’ évery community, we ap 
rendered almost impotent,” Prof. Wa). 
ter Barnes of the School of Educatio, 
of New York University, told the 
teachers. 

“The moment we accept the English 
interests, activities and practices o 
the children outside the school,” cop. 
tinued Professor Barnes, “as natural, 


salutary and right, and conceive ; & 


our function to supplement and b 
about more discernment and discrim. 


ination in the fields in which the chj. 


dren are interested, we place ourselyes 
in a position that is tenable, strategic 
and worthwhile.” 
The New York teachers were f, 

in line with the policies of toleration of 
the vernacular laid down at a nationgj 
convention of teachers of English he 
at Memphis, Tenn., last November. 
There it was decided to no longer ont. 
law occasional split infinitives, such ¢o. 
loquialisms as “It is me,” “Who are 
you looking for?” “None are expected,” 
and using prepositions with which to 
end sentences. 
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IMPEACHED: Lame Duck 


Song Is an Impeachment 


A swan song came from a lame duck 
last week when Fiorello H. . La Guar- 
dia, the dynamic little bullet-shapei 
Republican insurgent from New York, 
succeeded in getting the House of Rep- 
resentatives to adopt the minority re- 
port of its Judiciary Committee. §o, 
for “conduct prejudicial to the dignity 
of the judiciary,” it impeached Judge 
Harold Louderback of the District 
Court for Northern California. It was 
an impeachment that broke precedents. 

The high crimes and misdemeanors 
of which Judge Louderback is accused, 
acts in connection with his conduct 
of receiverships, are listed as “abuses 
in high office, tyranny and oppression, 
favoritism and conspiracy which 
brought the administration of justice 
in the District into disrepute.” But 
it is unprecedented for a House to 
bring an impeachment in one session, 
leaving it to the Senate of another 
session to try it. 

The House ran into difficulty when 
preparing a resolution naming met- 
bers to prosecute Judge Louderback 
The Judiciary Committee wished 
name the five sponsors of the adopted 
minority report. Two of them, l4 
Guardia and Charles I. Sparks @ 
Kansas, go out of office on Mar. 4 

Chairman Hatton Summers, of Ter 
as, soothingly said that was all right 
that two new. Prosecutors could & 
named when the impeachment came U) 
for trial. But Congressmen wo 
dered whether, like the impeachmet! 
of Judge Alston-G. Dayton, in 1914, th 
Louderback impeachment would ev 
reach the Senate. 
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Dear Sir: 
It is midnight. 


Eight world-known statesmen 
walk, tired and smiling, from 
famous number 10 Downing Street, 
London. Accord is obvious. 


or— 


Eight world=-known statesmen 
walk, tired and gloomy, with 
shoulders sagging, from famous 
number 10 Downing Street, London. 
Failure is written in their faces. 


A few hours later the presses 
of the world grind out the news, 
reassuring or portentous, of 
treaty, tariff, trade, or new 
monetary standard. 


But what are the fundamental 
facts leading up to that midnight 
session at number 10 Downing 
Street? What does its success or 
failure mean? 


What are the facts behind 
the news that give meaning and 
significance to important world 
events? What are the facts that 
cause or affect all great news 
stories? 


In NEWS-WEEK—America's new 
and comprehensive news weekly— 
you will find, not merely a com- 
pact, profusely illustrated sum- 
mation of the week's leading news, 
but clear, calmly analyzed back- 
ground facts to all important 
events—more facts to help you 
understand the news. 


Will NEWS-WEEK bring YOU a 
Clearer definition of news than 
ever before? 


52 insume for $4 
Sawer yous 1.20 





IT IS MIDNIGHT 


VEWS-WEEK 








(A typical NEWS- WEEK cover, 


7 arresting news pictures on the cover each weck. 14 news 
departments including THE FRONT PAGE, The NEWS-WEEK 
at Home, The NEWS-WEEK Abroad, The NEWS-WEEK in 
Business. Written for men and women who want a sharply 
etched perspective of the ceaseless spectacle of news. 


The coupon will bring the 
answer. It entitles you to 52 
issues of NEWS-WEEK for $4—a 
clear saving to you of $1.20 of 
the regular newsstand price. 

A full year—a Charter Subscrip- 
tion, Mail it today. 


Sincerely yours, 


iL, Wate 


Circulation Manager 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (52 issues) 
to NEWS-WEEK, for $4. My check is enclosed. 





NAME 





ADDRESS__ 
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When the test comes, different qualities of strength progressive. With its allied companies it offers every 
& 


and courage stand out. form of insurance to meet every modern need, to com= | 
Back of the policies of the Hartford-one finds a pletely protect your home and your business against ~ 


strong, stable company that has met its every obliga- financial loss or disaster. And this broad program of 


eS 


tion for more than 122 years... a company that has insurance is yours, through a Hartford agent in your ~ 
weathered successfully five wars, seven panics, and all vicinity—as near you as your telephone. Call him té on 
conflagrations. Of such stuff is the Hartford made... on day.%* Ask him to show you exactly how you stand iff 

such you may depend at all times, under all conditions. this matter of protection—what the Hartford can do | 


Not only is the Hartford old and strong, but it is for your security and safety. 


% If you do not know the name of the Hartford agent look under “Hartford” in your tele- 
phone book. If he isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford Conn. Ou. r. 1.00" y, 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY co. 


WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY: FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 





